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PREFACE. 


In the days of my stated ministry it was my 
habit, with a special remembrance of the 
needs and temptations besetting the lives 


-of young men, and of the brighter possi- 


bilities and opportunities before them, to 
deliver a course of winter sermons on subjects 
perhaps a little apart from the ordinary 
direction of public ministry; not seldom 
on subjects more or less biographical or 
historical. The addresses contained: in this 


little volume formed one of these courses, 


and they have since been more or less com- 
pletely delivered, during a somewhat wan- 
dering ministry, to other congregations than 
that which first heard them. The interest 
felt in their subject has led me to believe 
they might bear messages of help and hope 
to scattered readers—and possibly young 
readers—beyond the circles to whom they 
have beenspoken; or that evensome who have 
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heard them might be willing again to havé 


their attention more definitely fixed on 


lessons, to which they once gave so kindly 
and ready a hearing, appealing to us from 


the lives of true and gracious-hearted men 
who have led God’s church in the sacred 
worship of song. And as I have been called 
in these later years often to rather long 
periods of silence, this desire to reach the 


hearts of my fellows otherwise than by voice — 
has assumed a somewhat plaintive urgency 


which will be well understood. 

I have taken special pains, as becomes 
any one who speaks biographically, to be 
accurate in my statements of fact, and to 
this end have made inquiries and imvesti- 


gations which can scarcely be recounted 


here. Of course, Julian’s Dictionary of 
Hymnology is a reference-book for all students 
of hymns. And Miller’s Songs and Singers 
of the Church was a pioneer in all such study, 
the value of which remains even after the 
completer work of those who have followed 
him. Other acknowledgments are definitely 


made in the addresses themselves, or in the — 


few notes which are attached to them. 
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THE TRUE “GLORIA” OF THE NIGHT. 


a 
: “*Glory to Thee, my God, this night,”—Bishop Ken; 
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**When I awake, I am still with thee.”’—Psalm cxxziz, 18: 


Ir any words of explanation were really 
needed for my having taken “ Our Evening 
Hymns” as a special subject of addresses 
to young men, it could be found at once in 
the remembrance of the simple fact that 
evening hymns, as their very title shows, are 
for daily use. Evening by evening we may 
turn to that communion with God, that 
quiet meditation, that searching introspec- 


- tion, lightened with the presence of Forgiving 
_ Love, with which alone each day can fitly 


close. If life is to be a pilgrimage, and not 
a mere haphazard wandering, we cannot 
too soon remember that the responsibilities 
of life are in meeting daily burdens, daily 


- duties; that in the discovery of our daily 


sins and mistakes, and in the reception, as 
we review our ways—not in too great stretches 


at a time, when the saddening retrospect 


might overwhelm—of the forgiving grace 
that is always ready to meet us, is found 
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the secret of fresh invigoration and new 
inspiration for duties yet to be faced. Care — 
for your quiet days, young men, step by 
step—the daily beginnings when you awake, 
the evening meditation on forgiveness and 
grace as you turn to refreshing forgetfulness 
and sleep—and your life as a whole may be 
trusted to take care of itself. When Robert 
Moffat left his early home among “ the north 
countrie folk,” his anxious mother placed 
among the homely treasures in his box a 
little Bible, asking from her son a promise 
that he would never let a day pass without 
reading in that book. That promise made 
and kept gave Robert Moffat to Africa, 
opened the way into Christ’s kingdom for 
whole tribes and races of the savage and 
untutored of that great continent. Then, 
among the first words that our infant lips 
ever uttered were evening hymns. You 
remember, one or another of you, the little 
cottage home, the tiny couch from which 
you looked through the casement to the very 
-heaven of God; or the mother’s knees by 
which you were conscious of more than 
earthly nurture, and the simple ielece'> so 
innocently uttered :— 


Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 
Bless Thy little lamb to-night ; 

Through the darkness be Thou near me, 
Keep me safe till morning light.” 
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That evening hymn has long been laid aside. 
Some of you, still young, feel almost old’ 
when you realize how far away you have 
_ thrust from you the trustful, hopeful spirit 
which that evening hymn of childhood 
_ breathed. It may be that, as I speak to 
you, the voice of God will be heard calling 
- you back to be converted, and become as 
little children in God’s kingdom. How 
bright for you if you should learn spiritually 
_ to enter into the prayer and communion of 
evening hymns. 
Evening hymns! there is, I must grant, 
atone somewhat plaintive in the words. The 
_ shadows gather about us, and the phrase 
_ breathes something of sadness, some con- 
- sciousness of sin and mistakes, of need and 
fear. Sleep is as the shadow of death. The 
evening of life is suggested by many hymns 
for the evening of days. Are not morning 
_ hymns—bright, joyous, beaming with hope 
_—more fitted for youth? Well, I would 
have you love our morning hymns. But 
- my impression is very clear that youth is 
- not always jocund. My remembrance is 
_ that burdens are rather specially heavy in 
4 youth. I am quite sure that we exaggerate 
the joyousness of children. I am burdened 
with the thought of the sorrows of childhood. 
_ The little cloud appears so large to the young. 
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It is the old and experienced, often, who are ~ 
bravest in trouble. So that I have no fear 
whatever of any want of response with the 
young, because of the plaintiveness of the 
song, when I speak to them of our evening 
hymns. 

Then, again, the lessons, I am sure, which 
will meet us from these hymns, are for 
life’s busy day. The regrets and confessions 
which the hymns may express should suggest 
new and better ways in the days to come. 
The quiet consciousness of protecting care 
should insure our hearts against all fears ; 
and if no other evening hymn had lessons 
to pass with us to our common ways, those 
old and familiar strains to which we specially 
turn this evening most assuredly speak to us 
of responsibility amid the duties of the day. 
‘Glory to Thee, my God, this night,” we 
sing. But how can we bring glory to God in 
the night ? What is the true “gloria” of 
the night, the real offering of praise? Can 
I praise God if I have been sinning all day 
long, if I have been forgetful of His service, 
unmindful of His will? It is Bishop Ken, 
who sang— 

Awake my soul, and with the sun 

Thy daily course of duty run, 
who now writes— 

Glory to Thee, my God, this night 

For all the blessings of the light. 
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The true “gloria” of the night is found 
_ through a patient, devoted life, consecrated 
to the service of God in the day. It is in the 
remembrance that when we are awake we 
are still with God, that we best lie down in 
His love and care. The stones which have 
been our pillows must be the pillar which 
commemorates God’s goodness and our trust 
in His watchful love. As of old, the evening 
and the morning make one day. And a 
faltering, failing, unachieving morning is not 
the way to find the true “gloria” of the 
night. 
Will the life of the writer of the hymn— 
_ Bishop Thomas Ken himself—illustrate these 
thoughts of the true beginning, the fitting 
close, of the day’s or the life’s service ? 
_ The story of that life claims for him a high 
place in the calendar of English saints. 
In the circumstances of his life, in many of 


the convictions which he cherished, there 


is much to separate him from a congregation 
_ of modern Nonconformists. But the sacred 
_ songs of any Church—our own not least— 
show how men of holy and adoring lives 
_ earry blessing often far beyond the limits of 
the fellowship specially cherished by them- 
selves. The most gifted Christian souls—George 
_ Herbert, Isaac Watts, Philip Doddridge, 
_ Charles Wesley, William Cowper, James 
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Montgomery, John Keble, Thomas Ken—in 
the exercise of their highest gifts, minister 
to the whole company whom their words may 
reach of God’s redeemed. Indeed, no English — 
Church, as it now exists, may entirely claim 
Thomas Ken. Ordained in 1661, the year 
before the passing of the fatal Act of Uni- 
formity, he had no convictions which led 
him to a Nonconformist position, but was 
ready to apply to even political ideas the ~ 
high doctrine which many Conformists held 
ecclesiastically ; and so on the accession of 
William of Orange he carried the doctrine 
of non-resistance and passive obedience, even 
to misguided kings, to such extreme length 
that he refused, in loyalty to the deposed 
James, the oath of allegiance to William III., 
and thereupon was deprived of his bishopric, 
preferring twenty years of obscurity and 
silence and comparative poverty, to wealth 
and power with conscience stained. Yet this~ 
belief in the divine right of kings as the 
Lord’s annointed was no foolish sentiment 
with Ken, as if it meant that kings were 
never wrong. When King James issued the 
famous indulgence to his Roman Catholic 
subjects—the political bearings of which we 
cannot stay now to discuss, it being enough 
for our present purpose to know that Bishop 
Ken regarded it as evil—he was one of the 
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- seven bishops who, on petitioning against it, 
=. were committed to the Tower, and were taken 
_ down the Thames amid the plaudits of London 
_ ¢eitizens who stood on its banks. His faith- 
- ful words, again, were often heard amid all 
_ the licentiousness and dissipations of the 
- court of Charles II. Purest life and saint- 
_ liest words mingled in the ways of the chap- 
lain of that King, of whom it has been re- 
_ marked he never said an unwise thing, and 
_ never did awise one. As the King lay dying, 
_ Bishop Ken was near him with his pleading 
words, though little is known of the influence 
_ of these words on one who had privately 
_ received absolution from the Roman Catholic 
_ clergy, to whose ministry he was really 
devoted, and who soon after died with 
_ the words on his lips, “Remember poor 
Nell Gwynne!” Amid the political changes 
s of the times, the Christian kindness of the 
_ prelate’s heart was shown in his generous 
provision, from his own resources, for the 
wants of not a few who were suffering from 
their participation in the rising under Mon- 
mouth at the beginning of James’s reign, 
although some of them were his personal, 
and all of them political enemies. 
_ It is, however, in the inner life that Bishop 
Ken holds fellowship with all the Church of 
_ God. During the long years of his retire- 
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ment the consolations of God were not small — 
to him, not even amid exquisite sufferings of 
body and mind. It was during this period 
that he wrote his “ Anodynes of Pain,” and — 
his “ Preparations for Death.” Among his 
works, written at one time or another, were 
““ Hymns for all the Festivals of the Year” ; 
a little volume, ‘“‘Songs on Jesus” ; “ Hymno- 
theo the Penitent,” a poem founded on 
a story of Apostolic times given in Eusebius’s 
“ Ecclesiastical History.”’ The very titles 
show where his affections were hid and 
rooted, the fruit manifest in words and 
ways. His works, poetry and prose, have 
been collected in four volumes. After years 
of trouble and suffering he died, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age, at Longleate, — 
the seat of the Viscount of Weymouth, 
where he seems to have found an asylum, and 


at his burial, we are told, the mourners ~ 


“saluted the opening day with the strains of 
his Morning Hymn.”’ Dryden is supposed to 
have been drawing a portrait of Bishop Ken 
in “‘ The Character of a Good Parson” : 


For letting down the golden chain from high, 

He drew his audience upward to the sky ; 

And oft, with holy charms, he charm’d their ears 
(A music more melodious than the spheres). 
For David left him, when he went to rest, 

His lyre ; and after him he sang the best. 
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_ The three hymns—the Morning, the Evening, 
and one much less known, because naturally 
appearing much less frequently in collections, 
_ the Midnight Hymn—these three stand out 
above all the other compositions, prose or 
verse, of Ken. All the rest have died, but 
these live, the first two familiar wherever the 
English language is spoken. “Had he en- 
dowed three hospitals,” says Montgomery, 
“he might have been less a benefactor to 
posterity,” than in the bequeathment of 
these three hymns. 
These hymns are not found, as you might 
suppose, in the “ Hymns for all Festivals,” 
but in a little volume prepared for the scholars 
at Winchester. In his earlier life, when 
thirty-two years of age, Ken was rector of East 
Woodhay, and Prebendary in the cathedral 
church of Winton. Taking compassion on a 
_ neglected district in St. John in the Soke, 
Winchester, he resigned the position he was 
holding and ministered gratuitously to the 
_ poor of that city, and it was for the benefit of 
___ the scholars at Winchester that he published 
in 1674, a “ Manual of Prayer.” By 1681 
it had reached a fourth edition; there was 
another in 1692. An edition, in 1695, for 
the first time included these hymns, with the 
_ words in the title, “Not in the former 
5 editions, by the same author.” Then, after 
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five further editions, in an edition of 1712, 
the hymns appeared with certain emen- 


dations. Often in the early morning, we 


are specially told, was Ken’s voice heard 
singing his own Morning Hymn to the ac- 
companiment of the lute, of which he was 
fond, as, I doubt not, the strains of his 
Evening Hymn were heard accompanied with 
the more solemn notes of the organ, on which 
also he was a skilled player. Although it is 
now happily clear* that the original form of 
the first line of the Evening Hymn had the 
familiar “‘Glory to Thee, my God, this 
night,” the finally adopted form of the 
edition of 1712, has, instead of “ Glory,” 


‘“ All praise to Thee, my God, this night.” — 


And as at the beginning, so at the close, in 


the familiar doxology, not only all praise, 


but praise from all is ascribed, on earth or 
in heaven. The judgment on this verse of 
so high an authority as James Montgomery, 


is as follows: ‘“‘ The well-known doxology, — 


“Praise God from all blessings flow,’ is a 
masterpiece at once of amplification and 
compression—amplification in the burthen 
‘Praise God’ repeated in each line; com- 
pression, by exhibiting God as the object of 
praise in every view in which we can imagine 


praise due to Him—praise for all His bles- 


* See Julian’s “‘ Dictionary of Hymnology.” 
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sings, yea, for ‘all blessings,’ none coming 
from any other source; praise, by every 
creature, specifically invoked, ‘here below,’ 
and in heaven ‘above’; praise to Him in 
each of the characters wherein He has re- 
vealed Himself in His Word—Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost.” 

By another writer, it has been said, truly 
enough: “Probably there is no other verse 
in existence that is so often sung by Christians 
of all denominations. With this glad utter- 
ance of praise to the Triune Jehovah, they 
have, times without number, brought to a 
conclusion their most solemn and most 
delightful assemblies.”* Yet am I free to 
confess that to my own mind this verse has 
always seemed more artificial and on a 
lower tone musically than all the rest. And 
certain it is that no verse has been so exposed 
to a hackneyed, or formal and hypocritical 
use, by even Christian singers as this verse. 
How often is it sung at the close of their 
meetings simply because it is short. How 


often have congregations behaved as if it 


were sufficient reason for praising God, that 
they had not time to do anything else. How 
often, may it be feared, have these been the 
mocking words of unthinking lips. When a 
hymn of praise has naturally swelled to the 
**< Singers and Songs of the Church,” by Josiah Miller, M.A, 
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noble chorus, there is only what is true and 
fitting ; but the words become bald and poor 


when they are only a hasty apology for praise -_ 


from an impatient congregation.. Well, I 
think, might it be, if an embargo were put 
on the use of these words, except at the close 
of hymns, for a whole twelvemonth, that the 
Church of God might turn to them with 
freshened thought, and fervour. We need 
to praise God, but not with our lips only. 
There needs the service of the understanding 
‘also. Of what avail is it to draw near to 
God with the lips, if in our thoughts we are 
far from Him, and are eagerly hurrying from 
His throne ? 

Both Evening and Morning Hymns, with 
Bishop Ken, sprang from a heart near to 
God. Quiet trust is the note of the Evening 
Hymn, exuberant hope the note of the Morn- ~ 
ing Hymn. Some tender verses, five in all, 
not usually found in our collections, appear 
in the Evening Hymn. Three of these verses 
have to be placed after the fifth verse, as the — 
hymn appears in our more familiar collections : 


Dull sleep, of sense me to deprive ! 

I am but half my time alive : 

Thy faithful lovers, Lord, are griev’d 
To be so long of Thee bereav’d. 


But though sleep o’er my frailty reigns, 
Let it not hold me long in chains ! 
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And now and then let loose my heart, 
Till it an hallelujah dart ! 

The faster sleep the senses binds, 
*The more unfetter’d are our minds ; 
O may my soul, from matter. free, 
Thy loveliness unclouded see ! 


Then immediately preceding the doxology 


RY: are two verses not found in our Church 
- collections. “O may my Guardian,” they 


begin, and the following lines and the next 


verse show that the reference is to the Guar- 


dian Angel :— 
es O may my Guardian, while I sleep, 
Close to my bed his vigils keep ; 
His love angelical instil ; 
Stop all the avenues of ill: 
May he celestial joy rehearse, 
And thought to thought with me converse ; 
Or in my stead, all the night long, 
Sing to my God a grateful song ! 


_ And then follows the doxology. 


The Morning Hymn ends with the same 


note of praise, and you will remember how 
it begins with the shaking off of sleep as a 
hindrance to duty, and to the worship of 


sacrifice. 
Awake my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run; 
Shake off dull sloth, and joyful rise 
To pay thy morning sacrifice. 


Horace Bushnell, writing of ‘The Moral 
Uses of Dark Things,” begins with the night 
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and sleep. Ken seems to have been burdened: 
with the thought of sleep as a dark thing, — 
and to have had little relief in mediation 

on its moral uses. ‘‘ Dull sloth,” “dull 
sleep,’ “the sloth and clouds of night,” 
“sleep reigning o’er frailty,” are his ex- 
pressions in the Evening and Midnight Hymns._ 


O when shall I in endless day, 

For ever chase dark sleep away, 

And hymns with the supernal choir 

Incessant sing, and never tire ? 

The Morning Hymn, too, has verses which 

do not appear in our collections, such as :— 

I wake! I wake! Ye heavenly choir, 

May your devotion me inspire, 

That I, like you, my age may spend, 

Like you may on my God attend! 

May I, like you, in God delight, 

Have all day long my God in sight, 

Perform like you my Maker’s will! 

O may I never more do ill! 

Had I your wings, to Heaven Id fly; 

But God shall that defect supply ; 

And my soul, wing’d with warm desire, 

Shall all day long to Heaven aspire. 
That jubilant note, “I wake! I wake!” 
is in response to the verse which does appear 
in our collections, one of the most beautiful 
verses, I have always felt, in the whole of 
the Morning Hymn :— 

Wake and lift up thyself, my heart, 

And with the angels bear thy part, 5 
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Who all night long, unwearied sing 
High Praise to the Eternal King. 

This is what is needed—the awakening of 
the heart, the lifting of it up to the Eternal 
_ King. The message of the Gospel tells me that 
_ I may think of earthly life as in a kingdom. 
Do you know Christ the King? that is the 
' pressing question and message for the young. 
- Conversion is, as the Apostle Paul tells us, a 
_ being translated from “the power of dark- 
ness” into the kingdom of God’s dear Son. 
_ Three yearsafter Bishop Ken died, a lad was 
born in a public-house of Gloucester who, after 
a youth spent in the menial office of a serving- 
_ lad among the pots of that house, became 
a servitor of Pembroke College, Oxford, and 
_ there came under that wave of religious 
_ influence which in a little while sent him 
_ forth, George Whitfield, the great preacher 
of the cross, whose words swayed multitudes 
of high and low, so that after one day’s 
service in Moorfields a thousand souls wrote 
_ to him under conviction of sin. During the 
_ days of inquiry and searching after God 
and His will in Oxford, the little volume 
_ of Bishop Ken’s, “The Manual of Prayer,” 
it appears, was specially helpful to George 
_ Whitfield. If his copy contained, as, from 
_ the date, we can scarcely doubt it would, 
“The Three Hymns,” the impression made 
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on the sensitive mind of the young reader 
must, one thinks, have been akin to that 
made on the mind of his friend and com- 
rade, John Wesley, by Jeremy Taylor’s 
“ Holy Living and Holy Dying,” with which ~ 
he then met for the first time. “ Instantly,” 
Wesley says, “I resolved to dedicate all my — 
life to God—all my thoughts and words and 
actions—being thoroughly convinced there 
was no medium, but that every part of my 
life (not some only) must either be a sacrifice 
to God or myself—that is, in effect, to the © 
Devil.” This is the lesson of the hymns. 
As one tender verse of the morning puts it, 
a breathing out of desire toward God :— — 

Heaven is dear Lord, where’er Thou art. 

O never then from me depart ! 


For, to my soul, ’tis hell to be 
But for one moment void of Thee. 


God, in the pilgrimage of life, may bring us 
into great darkness, even the young to- 
disappointment, bitter trial, clouding care. _ 
The darkest moments need not be void of 
God. Know Him in early life, learn the 
abiding secret of trust in Him, and in the 
dark valleys His guiding, restraining rod ~ 
and staff will be felt. There may be mid- 
night more pressing than that of which 
Bishop Ken thinks in his third hymn—for 
his verses are realistic, not symbolic—but 
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out of that midnight God will lead the young 
and trustful, and in a little while their brighter 
words shall be: “ When I awake, I am still 
with thee.” In the Bishop’s hymn the 
sleeper awakes, in the midst of the darkness, 
and at once his thoughts are with God. 

My God, now I from sleep awake, 

The sole possession of me take ; 

From midnight terrors me secure, 

And guard my heart from thoughts impure. 

The verses of the third hymn do not, perhaps, 
hold so well together as in either the Morning 
or the Evening Hymn. The thought, as 
perhaps is not unnatural with midnight and 
undesigned musings, are a little more diffuse. 
But not a few words tender and musical 
‘a occur :— 

1 Bless’d Jesu, Thou on Heaven intent, 
_ Whole nights hast in devotion spent ; 
; But I, frail creature, soon am tired. 

: And all my soul is soon expired. 

This for regret. And then for aspiration— 
> midnight aspiration :— 
: 
a 


| 
; 


» 


O may I always ready stand 
With my lamp burning in my hand: 
May I in sight of Heaven rejoice, 
Whene’er I hear the Bridegroom’s voice ! 
This Bridegroom is the King, the Saviour, 
; the Lover of the soul. What shall make 
us ready for the Bridegroom’s coming, what 
: take away all dread of the King, and instead 
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inspire with yearning, enkindle warmest, — 
joyous welcome? ‘To love the King early, — 
to consecrate life in subjection to His patient 
rule when the heart is yet young and tender ; — 
to trust the Saviour now as soon as the 
burden of sin is felt. Bishop Ken is himself 
an example of early dedication. Born in 
the beautifully situated Berkhamstead, he 
was early an orphan, deprived of his mother 
when he was five years of age, and of his 
father before he was fourteen. But a gentle 
elder sister, as with mother’s love, nurtured 
him in Christian ways, and by God’s grace 
from youth upward he responded to that 
nurture. Now, young men, in the morning 
of your days, enter the kingdom of the 
King, rejoice in His rule, trust in His sal-_ 
vation. Then, when the evening shadows — 
gather, and life’s long day is closing, you 
shall know the true “ gloria” of the night, — 
and looking back to the way by which God 
has led you, shall breathe out your life in 
quiet, saying :— 
All praise to Thee, my God this night, 
For all the blessings of the hght. 

There shall remain only the brighter day, and 
the thankful cry, “‘ He turneth the shadow 
of death into the morning.” : 
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SONGS BY THE CAMP FIRES. 


“Saviour, breathe an evening blessing.”’—.J. Edmeston: 
“Lead, kindly light.”—J. H. Newman. 
“Each coming night, O Lord, we see.’’—J. D. Burns. 


“For the cloud of the Lorp was upon the tabernacle by day, 
and there was fire therein by night, in the sight of all the house 
of Israel, throughout all their journeys.’’—Ezodus wl. 38. 


ONE compensation for the dense clouds of 
smoke which darken the atmosphere fouled 


by the furnaces so useful in many modern 


manufactures, or which too often travel 


along the country with our locomotive 
engines, is found in the visions of the night. 


It is true, indeed, that in the Potteries and 


we Sea 


the Iron Districts, the light is lurid, and it is 


almost as if one were at the gates of hell, 


as popular superstition has painted it. But 
there is hidden from us, not only in the 
darkness, but in the very glare that breaks 


it, the vision of barren land, parched and 


~~ - 
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stunted vegetation, utter desolation which 


is neither town nor country. And this is a 
vision of death, which might even more fitly 
be taken as symbolizing and depicting the 
woes of the lost, did we not know that the 
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apparent misery in the land was the effect 
of self-sacrifice in some of the most valuable © 
and fruitful works of men among their 
fellows. Lurid as is the night, more wretched 
appears the day, among these works of the 
potter and the iron-master; one has more 
comfort in passing through them _by night 
than by day. Certainly in the cloud on the 
small scale, as the locomotive passes swiftly, 
burdened with her human freight, a new 
kind of beauty appears in-the lower levels — 
of the vapour, as it is emitted from its secret 
places of work and expended force. 

The children of Israel are encamped in 
the wilderness of the pilgrimage. In serried 
ranks, according to the story, the tents of 
the tribes—three tribes on -each side, the 
north, the south, the east, the west—are 
ranged ; Joseph divided into its two divi- 
sions, Ephraim, Manasseh, the tents of Levi 
forming an inner square; and in the midst 
is the Holy Tent, the Tabernacle of God. 
In its courts the people gather; into its 
sacred recesses the priests enter; and before 
those innner places, in the outer court, part — 
of the Tabernacle ground, is the great 
brazen altar of burnt offerings, the fire of 
which is never to go out. From their tent 
doors the people look, and over the tent of 
God hangs that abiding cloud, the token 
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of God’s presence, His acceptance of the 
sacrifice of themselves, to be a people for 


- His service. And now the shadows of even- 


ing fall, and the cloud still is there, the fire 
on that altar never dying ; and, as the people 


gaze, the cloud itself is tinged with fire, God 


not leaving His people in their need, and 
as they sleep. 

Is it that the fire is borne by the priests, 
even as they journey ? or is it that, looking 
back to the token of that Holy Presence 
accepting symbolic sacrifice, the glowing lan- 
guage of some mystic seer recites what is 
not to be pressed into literal significance? Or _ 


is it that the narrative is of far later date, 


and requiring from that fact the necessary 
qualification? I am not anxious at this 
moment for exact answers to these questions, 
I simply turn to the story and read (Ex. xiii. 
21, 22), ““And the Lorp went before them 
by day in a pillar of cloud, to lead them the 


way; and by night in a pillar of fire, to 


give them light; that they might go by 
day and by night: the pillar of cloud by 
day, and the pillar of fire by night, departed 
not from before the people.” Nay, there 
is presently a word of still further sweep . 
(xiv. 19, 20): ‘And the angel of God, 
which went before the camp of Israel, re- 
moved and went behind them; and the 
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pillar of cloud removed from before them, 
and stood behind them : and it came between 
the camp of Egypt and the camp of Israel ; 
and there was the cloud and the darkness, 
yet gave it light by night: and the one > 
came not near the other all the night.” 
From all which we may learn the lesson for 
our lives, that in all darkness of sorrow, of 
perplexity, or of uncertainty, even as in 
the darkness that follows common day, and 
often disturbs as it tears us from work 
delighted in, or as it is urgent from the 
pressing need of rest, in all this there is 
compensation. Something is missed, or has 
to be laid aside, but much is gained; and 
the realization of the presence of God should 
never leave us, but may become only the 
more vivid to meet the special sense of 
loneliness or of care. Every particular dark- 
ness has its own special light, not falling 
asa mere matter of course, but born of the - 
fires of the love of God which transfigure 
the darkness, so that we miss this light, if 
we do not know that love. 

The “pilgrims of the night” are also 
pilgrims of the light, and they may sing 
their evening songs. by the camp fires. 

In a now somewhat old-fashioned volume, 
“‘Salte’s Travels in Abyssinia,” the follow- — 
ing words occur :—“ At night their short 
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- evening hymn, ‘Jesus forgive us,’ stole 
_ through the camp.” Among its early readers 
was James Edmeston, a London architect, 
- and these devout words struck in his own 
_ heart a chord of response to this plea of 
the unknown wayfarers for forgiveness and 
_ grace, and suggested the hymn so familiar 
_ to Christian congregations :— 
Saviour, breathe an evening blessing, 

Ere repose our spirits seal ; 
Sin and want we come confessing, 

- Thou canst save, and Thou canst heal. 
And the hymn was published in a little 
_ volume of “Sacred Lyrics” in 1820. 
_ We are brought into a sphere of life alto- 
_ gether different from that presented by 
Bishop Ken. Away from the pressure of 
_ politics and vexed churchmanship, from any 
_ call to martyrdom or suffering for conscience’ 

sake, much nearer to our own times, and 
amid circumstances of fairly prosperous 
business and gentle home-life, Edmeston 
_ passed his quiet days. Although Edmeston 
himself eventually entered the Church of 
_ England, his parents were both Indepen- 
- dents, his maternal grandfather (the Rev. 
Samuel Brewer), for fifty years a noted 
Independent minister at old Stepney Meet- 
ing; nor did he ever cease to hold a place 
_ among the closer friends of Nonconformists 
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to the end of his life. Born in 1791, he lived 
to a good old age, so that his last productions 
were some short hymns written for Mr. 
Spurgeon’s collection in 1866. Passing by 
what seem to have been his more ambitious — 
efforts, the character of the man is revealed to 
us as we look down the list of his works. 
There is abundant token of his care for the 
poor and the young. In 1821 he published : 
“The Cottage Minstrel; or Hymns for the 
Assistance of Cottagers in their Domestic 
Worship.” In the same year, “One Hun- 
dred Hymns for Sunday Schools,” ; in the 
next year, 1822, “One Hundred Sunday 


School Hymns for Particular Occasions ”°— 


these in days when Sunday Schools were 
in their infancy and were far from having the 
materials and provision for their work which 
now they have, So late as 1846 we find 
Mr. Edmeston publishing, apparently for 
the very young, “Infant Breathings, being 
Hymns for the Young.” Two years pre- 
viously, through the Religoius Tract Society, 
he published: ‘Hymns for the Chamber of 
Sickness.”” In a year already mentioned, 
1822, Mr. Edmeston published fifty hymns 
on missionary subjects for use in United 
Missionary Prayer Meetings; which I mention 
that I may remind you that among his chil- 
dren’s hymns is one delightful missionary 
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_ hymn, familiar to us all. It is taken from 
the “Infant Breathings.” 


il Who are they whose little feet, 
Be Pacing life’s short journey through, 
a Now have reached that heavenly seat, 
They had ever kept in view ? 
“T from Greenland’s frozen land ; 
I from India’s sultry plain ; 
I from Afric’s barren sand, 
~I from islands of the main, 
All our earthly journey past, 
Every tear and pain gone by, 
Here together met at last, 
At the portal of the sky.” 
Each the welcome “‘ come” awaits, 
Seg Conqueror over death and sin ; 
Lift your heads, ye golden gates, 
Let the little travellers in. 


_ In the pilgrimage children’s feet have a 
_ place, and their young eyes may keep in 
‘view the holy, the beloved city. : 

At all events three other of Edmeston’s 
hymns appear in the more familiar Church 
collections. One in distinct remembrance of 
the cloudy pillar becoming as fire in the 
~ darkness : 


Why should I, in vain repining, 
Mourn the clouds that cross my way, 
Since my Saviour’s presence shining 
— Turns my darkness into day ? 
_ Another, specially familiar, compares life to 
a voyage rather than a pilgrimage :— 


as 
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Lead us, heavenly Father, lead us 
O’er the world’s tempestuous sea. 
And in the older “ Congregational Hymn 
Book” was one, ‘“‘for the admission of 
members,” I daresay only seldom sung, and 
now excluded from later collections :— 
Welcome, brethren, enter in. 

Whatever may be its place as a hymn, its 
description of the ideal life of a Christian 
brotherhood can scarcely be surpassed— 

One in heart, and one in hand, 

One for all, and all for one; 

Love shines through this Christian band, 

Kindled from the heavenly sun. 

Just as Watts and Doddridge wrote many 
of their hymns, the latter almost all of his, 
to be sung at the close of their sermons—and 
hence, in part, the traditional mode in Non- ~ 
conformist Meeting-houses of giving out the 
hymns for singing, by a deacon or other 
leader, two lines at a time, a method which 
lingered long after its necessity, and so is 
still remembered by some of “the ancient 
men’’—so some of the hymns of James 
Edmeston were written week by week to be - 
read on Sunday at family prayers. I cannot 
doubt that the Evening Hymn was one of 
these, though it soon found a place in Con- 
eregational Collections, and in the church at 
Homerton, where Mr. Edmeston attended, 
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the hymn was for long sung at the close at 
every Sunday evening service. In some 
form or other this must ever be the yearning 
of God’s children at eventide—this their 
“Jesus forgive us” by the camp-fires— 
sin and want the burdens to be laid down, 
the sorrows to be confessed ; saving, healing, 
always the evening blessing longed for. And 
so I think it must be acknowledged, whether 
we look at these verses devotionally, or 
critically, that the highest note of this 
special evening hymn is in its first verse, and 
that, if we had to part with the hymn verse 
by verse, it is to the first verse we should be 
found clinging last. 
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The evening suggests other shadows than 
those of the passing day. The pilgrims of 
the light are called to know the darkness of 
perplexity, uncertainty. They are seeking to 
know the appointed way of the will of God, 
the narrow path of duty, and that way is not 
clear at once. Then from the lonely, and 
the yearning, is there the piercing cry, the 
pleading entreaty, “ Lead, kindly Light.” 
For that Light is kindly, even when it seems 
to be hiding itself. The sunset rays are 
bright. No more wonderful soul-history has 
been laid bare in these modern years than 
that which is told in John Henry Newman’s 
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“Apologia pro vita sua;” the defence, 
or setting forth, of his life. In reading, 
one has, indeed, the consciousness that some © 
secrets have not been revealed even in that. 
frank story. That so strong and keen an 
/ intellect should have taken the theological 
and ecclesiastical course it did must remain 
amarvelto many. Trained amid the nurture 
of what is known as the Evangelical theology, 
almost under Methodist influences, he grad- 
ually diverged from these simpler positions, 
until in his old age he was known as one of the 
then two living English Cardinals of the 
Church of Rome. Examine that course 
narrowly as told by himself, and it soon 
becomes clear that the marvel, after all, 
ceases from one comparatively early point 
in the mental- and spiritual career. Dr. 
Newman, I remember, in his “ Grammar of 
Assent,” argues that, whilst opinions may 
change, convictions once wrought are never 
laid aside, they are only developed. From 
a particular period, then, in the history of 
Newman’s religious opinions, it will be gener- 
ally acknowledged, I think, that his course 
was one of perfect consistency. He himself 
points out for us some of the first steps in the 
history of his change. He would pay, for 
instance, a tribute to the memory of a Fellow 
of Oriel, ‘‘who about the year 1823,” he 
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says, “‘ taught me the doctrine of Apostolical 


Succession in the course of a walk, I think, 
round Christ Church meadows; I recollect 
being somewhat impatient on the subject 
at the time.” So surprisingly incidental 


seems to be the first movements. Long 


years indeed—twenty years, at least, ac- 
cording to his brother’s testimony*, were 
taken in discovering the goal to which his 
cherished principles led; but step by step, 
however gradually, he followed the guidance 
of these principles. And all I now wish to 
lay emphasis on, is the desire of the devout 
and the godly to obey the voice of conscience, 
without burdening ourselves with the inquiry 
whether in any particular case the conscience 


has been well tutored or not. In _ seeking 


for the inward voice of guidance there may 
be darkness, and the anguish of one who is 
erying for the light. 

Through such a darkness, with such a 
yearning, John Henry Newman was passing 
in the years 1832-3. In broken health he 
set out, in December, 1832, with his friend 
Hurrell Froude, to the countries about the 
Mediterranean sea. In the month of May, 
1833, he was weighed down with the con- 


sciousness that he ‘‘ had a work to do in 


*<* Contributions chiefly to the Early History of the late 
Cardinal Newman,” by his Brother, F. W. Newman. 
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England,” and must hasten his return. In 
Sicily he fell ill and was prostrated with 
fever, but though seeming to be dying, and 
asked by those who were with him for his 
last directions, ‘‘I shall not die,” he said, 
“*T shall not die, for I have not sinned against 
light, I have not sinned against light,” 
speaking with the repetition of deeply wrought 
feeling. His heart was aching to get home, © 
and yet for want of a vessel he was kept at 
Palermo for three weeks. At last he got 
off in an orange boat bound for Marseilles. 
For a whole week again he was delayed, 
becalmed in the Straits of Bonifacio. One 
beautiful sunset touched his soul with a 
strange soothing, and he composed the 
verses :-— ; 
Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on, 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on. 


Keep Thou my feet, I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me. 


Can you not feel the tremor of the anguish 
and yet the firmness of the trust of soul in 
these words ?* 


*In the “Lyra Apostolica’’ (1836) the hymn has for its 
motto: ‘‘Unto the godly there ariseth up light in the darkness.” 
When first published in The British Magazine (1834) it had the 
title: ‘“Faith-Heavenly Leadings,” but afterwards as in the 
Author’s “ Occasional Verses,”’ the simpler and more appropriate 
title: ‘‘ The Pillar of the Cioud.” 
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The second verse, you will remember, 
contrasts with this calm faith the past ; when 
the writer was impatient, and loved to see 
his way, the long stretch before him, not 
taking it slowly step by step; and then the 
third verse speaks of the assurance of hope 
when God is trusted. Take life trustfully, 
each step under God’s guidance, and the 


high vision of faith reaches a far limit, which 


even longest lower vision touches not, where 
earth and heaven seem to meet :— 
So long Thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 
On—on—through all changes, on—until at 
last, ‘‘ The night is gone,” 


And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


Newman was far too exact a thinker and 
writer, even in devoutest moments, to be in 
danger of falling into mere sentiment as his 
hymn closes. These “ angel faces”? are to 
him something real. He is not thinking of 
the dead. He is in the ‘midst of the anguish 
of his life, facing even now that in some 
sense wider catholic church, which he did 
not eventually enter till twelve years later, 


and which he could not enter without the 


piercing sword of separation from almost 
all English friends, and what till then had 
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been in his view practically the whole of 
the English Church. “ There are no friends,” 
he wrote, “like old friends; but of those old 
friends few could help me, few could under- 
stand me, many were annoyed with me, some 
were angry, . . . and some, asa matter of 
‘conscience, would not listen to me.” New- 
man, though the leader of a party, was always 
feeling the burden of loneliness. This lone- 
liness was pressing on his heart in the Medi- 
terranean voyage of 1833, and one sense of 
loss anguished him—the uncertainty of a 
right guidance. It is as if he were losing his 
guardian angel. It will be remembered how 
in Bishop Ken’s Evening Hymn he, too, ~ 
speaks of converse with his guardian angel. 
Newman says that during this voyage he 
was always writing verses. And just before 
he sailed from England, he adds, he wrote 
the verses about his own guardian angel 
which begin with the words, “Are these 
the tracks of some unearthly Friend ?” and 
goes on to speak of “the vision” which 
haunted him. ‘‘ That vision,’ he continues, 
‘“‘is more or less brought out in the whole 
series of these compositions,’ afterwards 
published under the title of “Lyra Apos- 
tolica.”” The “ angel faces,” following Scrip- 
tural usage, I think it cannot be doubted, — 
are the guardian messengers of Love Divine. 
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~The loss for a “while”? may refer to the 
sense of uncertainty that beclouded, the 
voice of the guardian angel not clear, but to 
be heard once more in days when the path 
of duty shall be plain, and the night of 
_ perplexity be gone. Or, more probably still, 
as the hymn seems to be one of the “ far 
horizons,” these are the notes of utmost 
_ trust and trembling joy, for though there is 
_ for us now a necessary separation from the 
perfectly undimmed and fuller communion 
_ with those who guard us, that communion 
is to be renewed when again we are at home 
_ with them, as with those from whom our 
spirits came for earth’s pilgrimage. It 
_ might be an echo of Wordsworth :— 


Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.* 


: Yes, from God. For I never can think of 
_ the guardian angels without thinking of Him. 
__ Whatever may be the true doctrine of angels, 
they are never but as His messengers. His - 
is the care, however brought. And so our 
_ third evening hymn, for the present, has as 
- its second verse :— 

A Father’s blessing give this night, 

And so shall we be blest ; 


No evils will our hearts affright, 
No dangers break our rest. 


* See Note A, 
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James Drummond Burns was a Presby- 
terian minister of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, who died at the comparatively early 
age of forty-one; and whose ministry was 
greatly broken by feeble health. For the 
last ten years of his life, however, he was the 
pastor of a Presbyterian congregation in 
Hampstead. His evening hymn with its 
gentle plaintive note— 


Each coming night, O Lord, we see 
Another closing stage ; 
A few short journeys more, and we 
Shall rest from pilgrimage, 
might, I think, have fitly appeared in more — 
of our collections; as also his hymn for 
Christmas with its exquisite verse :-— 
O may my heart, Lord, through Thy grace, 
A little Bethlehem be; 
Though it should know no other guest, 
May there be room for Thee. 
His hymn for the New Year, “ At Thy feet, 
our God and Father,” appears a little more | 
frequently, its third verse speaking of the 
joy of knowing the daily faithful guidance : 
Every day will be the brighter, 
When Thy gracious face we see ; 
Every burden will be lighter, 
When we know it comes from Thee. 
Spread Thy love’s broad banner o’er us, 
Give us strength to serve and wait, 
Till Thy glory break before us, 
Through the eternal city’s gate. 
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Before that gate is reached, the valley of 
_ the shadows must be passed. But nothing 
can hide from the true Guardian’s, the Father’s 
love. And thus in the evening hymn :— 
And as our sleep is like a death, 

So us Thy children keep ; 
That when we breathe our parting breath, 
Our death may be a sleep. 
_. The awakening, if the sleep be in Jesus, 
_ shall be to a day that no longer deceives. 
_ We are too much afraid of the night. Re- 
_ member how much the night reveals of God, 
and of the universe. Limited is the vision ; 
of the day. I cannot gaze upon the sun. 
_ But worlds and suns appear as the nightly 
heavens are bespangled with the stars. 
“Tf Light can thus deceive, wherefore 
not Life?”* It is in the busy day we are 
_ tempted to forget God, not to look for the 
_ faithful Guardian. So by our camp fires, 
when we are constrained to rest, we will 
think of Him, and our evening songs shall 
he -— 
’ “Saviour, breathe an evening blessing.” 

“Lead, kindly Light.” 


“Within the everlasting arms, 
Safe folded may we be! 
Our slumbers shielded from alarms, 
Our souls at rest with Thee.” 


____* J. Blanco White, From that most perfect of sonnets on 
_“ Night and Death,” 
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The great lesson for the young is to re- 
member that in the pilgrimage of life, amid 
the changes and the pressing duties of the — 
times, there are enforced periods of rest ; 
and at these seasons they may be of brave 
heart, sing their songs by the camp fires, © 
and look forward to fresh mercies, that shall 
yet cheer them for the pilgrimage that 
remains. 

Each evening we find such rest, and hence 
the notes of our Evening Hymns. Feed — 
thought and righteous purpose for the future 
with memory of help God has given in the 
past. 

Changes are made in life—new situations — 
appointed for the young—fresh and_ higher 
work, if they are found faithful to the oppor- — 
tunities that have been, will time by time 
be open before them. There may be some 
intervals of rest between; some pressure, 
perhaps, of responsibility ; some fear min- 
gling with the new joy and bright anti- 
cipation. Use the rest for communion 
with God, renewed prayer for continued 
help and strength. Remember all the way — 
by which He has led you, and how faithful 
the heavenly Guardian still is. 

Or there may be, even to the young, not 
so much change of work, as an abrupt break- 
ing of it off. The fever of sickness, the 
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monotony of convalescence, are found in 
the appointed way, and there is an enforced 
rest. Many in that shadow have found the 
kindly light, have heard the inward voice, 
have received the new healing, have them- 
selves become better men morally and spir- 
itually for the battles of life that, by God’s 
grace, were yet to be fought. 

And there are birthdays, or days of the 
New Year in the Calendar, and as the old 
years close, there is a kind of evening. Even 
amid pressing occupation there is meditation 
which cannot be turned away from, as you 
look back upon hopes not all fulfilled, pro- 
mises too much broken, a consecration only 
half complete. But a new year is at hand, 
fresh time, brothers, new claims. And the 
kindly light is near. One of the few short 
stages is almost run. You feel the burden 
of its sins. You realize the want that, as you 
look forward, makes the heart to ache. 
But the evening blessing is here, for the 
Saviour has come. And He to you says: 
“Come; I heal, I save.’’ See, oh see, that 
you refuse not Him that calleth. 


III. 


THE NOBLE HEART UNDONE. 


“O Lord, another day is flown.” —Henry Kirke White. 


“‘O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself: but in me is thine 
help.” —Hosea xiii. 9. A.V. 


By those who consider the likely course of 
human nature it will not be wondered at that 
our Church historians should have to tell 
us of the wide-spread use of hymns in the 
early Christian centuries for the ready con- 
veyance of Christian thought; and in the 
third and fourth centuries, perhaps even in 
the second century, we find hymns doing more 
even than liturgies in spreading doctrine. 
The heretics made use of hymns. Arius, 
it is said, wrote songs “for the sea, and the 
mill, and the highway, and set them to 
music.”” One Gnostic teacher imitated the 
Psalms of David, in style, in structure, in 
very number, as he issued his hundred-and- 
fifty hymns. On the other -hand Jerome 
said, ““ You could not go into the fields, 
but you might hear the ploughman at his 
hallelujahs, the mower at his hymn, and the 
vine-dresser singing David’s psalms.” 
“i 38 
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‘$Henry Kirke White, of whom we have 
now to speak, was one, we may say, who 
began to sing at his work. Born in 1785, his 
- whole life was completed before it had num- 
bered two-and-twenty years, and many of 
these were spent in very humble and un- 
congenial toil. Southey, by his friendship, 
made the lowly name, famous, and the fame 
lasted to the boyhood of men who are now 
old; since then the works of Kirke White 
have more and more surely found their 
place in forgotten English literature. The 
lessons of his life, however, as we gather up 
the stories of our dead, and the spiritual 
- music of his simple evening hymn, as con- 
gregations sometimes sing it, still abide. 
The childhood of Kirke White had its 
nurture in our Congregational churches, the 
_ record of his baptism appearing in the re- 
 -gisters of Castle Gate Meeting, Nottingham. 
His father was a butcher, and for some time 
_ the lad was occupied in those hurried messages 
which we are accustomed to associate with 
the bearer of the butcher’s basket, or the 
driver of the butcher’s cart. When he was 
fourteen there was made a change which 
was expected to bring him some slight 
improvement of circumstances and prospects, 
9 He was sent to the stocking-loom with the 
- hope of eventually getting some situation in 
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a hosier’s warehouse. But to this work, we — 
are told, he turned “‘ with prodigious reluc- — 
tance.’”’ When he was fifteen his conditions 
brightened, as he was sent to the office of a 
firm of solicitors, one of whom was town- 
clerk in Nottingham. But here in lieu of 
premium for his articles, which there were 
no means of paying, he had to give his 
services for two years in the drudgery of the ~ 
office. The articles themselves were not 
taken up till 1802 when he was seventeen — 
years of age, and in the following year the — 
first volume of his poems—indeed, the only 
one prepared by himself—issued from the — 
press. ; 

This fact—boyish and premature as was 
the production—is enough to show that © 
education had not been neglected during the — 
long years of drudgery. His mother seems. 
to have been a woman of superior intellectual 
gifts, and at one time during her son’s youth 
herself kept a school for girls. On and off 
her boy was at two different schools, where 
he gave indications of the precocity which 
was soon to bear such remarkable fruit. 
There is told the story that in one of these 
schools, on one occasion, he wrote a theme — 
for every boy in his class, to the number of 
twelve, all good; and his own was marked 
off by the master as best of all. He was at 
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the time only eleven years old. But it was 
mostly in private, in hours snatched from 
his work, that his education and mental 
development were pursued. His desire for 
learning was as a fireinhis bones. Hestudied 
‘in the streets, on the way to his work. He 
lost the benefit of true physical exercise. 
He lived largely aloof from his family, and 
stinted himself of sleep that he might read. 
Youth as he was, his studies are spoken of 
as enclyclopedic in their range, “ including 
law, Latin, Greek, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, chemistry, astronomy, electricity, 
drawing, music, mechanics, and last, not 
least, poetry.” 

A happy day came when, in 1804, his articles 
were by agreement broken, and he prepared 
for a University degree at Cambridge, whither 
he went the next year. Sorrows and dis- 
appointments, however, had actually pre- 
pared the way for the grateful change. His 
unfortunate little volume of 1803 had been 
mercilessly criticized by the reviewers; but 
the very severity of review led Robert 
Southey, in the generosity of his heart, to 


send to the youthful writer an encouraging 


letter, coupled with sound advice as to his 
future career. Forsome time, too, the young 
man had fallen into scepticism, which had 
darkened his mind, and exercised a blighting 
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influence over the deeper, truer emotions. 
His powers of irony found vent in scoffing at 

Christian faith. There was one friend of his — 
own years who, at first having somewhat 
shrunk from him, had afterwards entered 
with fuller sympathy into his mental, spirit- 
ual conflicts; and he became the means 
of truest help in what were soon genuine 
strivings for the light. God has wondrous — 
ways of binding together the lives of men. 
Not many years before this time Thomas 
Scott, well known to our fathers by his com- 
mentaries, was curate of Weston Underwood, 
and John Newton, the friend of Cowper, 
a few miles away was vicar of Olney. At 
that time Newton was one of the leaders in ~ 
the Evangelical and Methodist revival which — 
then was influencing so large a portion of the 
Church of England. His neighbour re- 
garded him, if not with aversion, at least 
with positive contempt. But in his remark- 
able little volume, ‘The Force of Truth,” — 
Thomas Scott has told the story of how a 
correspondence with Newton, begun with — 
scarcely higher than the hypocritical aim 
of making game of him, was made the means 
of bringing to his own darkened mind—and a 
darkened mind it was, as his own cofessions 
show—the wondrous light of the Gospel of 
Christ. This little book, published not long ES 
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_ before, Kirke White’s friend lent to him ; and 
in his youthful heart soon the wondrous 
change was wrought; and he yearned to 
preach the truth at which before he had 

_seofied. One or two clergymen became in- 
terested, and through their kindness and 
that of Southey, the way was made for 

_ young Kirke White to enter St. John’s College, 

_ Cambridge. 

-  Thave spoken of the day of his entering the 

University as a happy one; but his career 
there cannot be called happy, brilliant though 
it was, and bright with a promise which— 
only through the very brevity of his course 
—could not be fulfilled. Kirke White 
seemed scarcely made for happiness, although 
I am afraid that a truer reading of the lessons 

of his life must place him, with all his ex- 
cellence, among the moral suicides. It is 
not so much that he was not made for happi- 
ness, as that he too wilfully flung his happiness 
away. He who, it seems, had been miser- 
able as a school-boy, speaks of the discom- 

forts of his first days at College. A time of 

_ greater content followed, but the very 

- methods of his study, so intense and un- 

controlled, bore their natural fruit. ‘“ His 

_ desperate and deadly ardour,” of which 

_ Southey speaks as having characterized his 

legal studies, now at the University seemed 
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on the point of producing positive madness. — 
His biographers speak of his horror of solitude, . 
of how at times he would rush from room to 
room in his College imploring society, of 
nights of restless misery, and of physical 
conditions in accord with all this mental 
disturbance. After one brief year’s life at 
Cambridge, a brother who tenderly loved 
him is watching over his sick bed. Delirium 
is followed by stupor, and then the ardent 
spirit is at rest. He died October 19th, 
1806, in the twenty-second year of his age. 

We cannot tell what Kirke White as a 
poet would have been if he had lived. 
Southey gathered his literary remains to- 
gether, and published them with a generously — 
written biography. His poems are to be 
regarded, perhaps; as promises, wonderful 
promises, rather than performances. When _ 
he died, it was felt in his own College that 
there had been lost a brilliant mathematician 
more than a poet; yet even Byron could turn 
aside from the bitter gibes of his “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers”’ to think of the 
fate of the Cambridge undergraduate :— 


Unhappy White! when life was in its spring, 
And thy young muse first waved her joyous wing, 
The spoiler swept that soaring lyre away, 
Which else had sounded an immortal lay! 

Oh, what a noble heart was here undone, 

When science’ self destroyed her favourite son! 
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Was the noble heart undone? Well, we 
cannot hide from ourselves that there was in 


_ Kirke White a fatal ambition, a morbid desire 


to excel. It is hard to draw the line where 


a desire to attain in knowledge, and in the 
_ powers of life among our fellows, becomes 


an ambition that is evil, a lust that is un- 
righteous, but I think it scarcely can be 
denied that in the case of Kirke White that 
line had been passed. I do not say there 
are traces of the baser ambition, the desire 
to leave others behind. But knowledge was 
perhaps too exclusively regarded as an end 
in itself, with too little thought of it as a 
means of service among his fellows, and so 
needing to be carefully gathered and hus- 
banded. We can understand how his desire 
to excel has been spoken of as having become 
almost an insanity or a crime. 

Then, using still the figures of Byron, and 
his very words, it was the young poet’s “own 
genius gave the final blow, and helped to 
plant the wound that laid” him “low.” 
And the extent of misery is scarcely reached 


_ by the beautiful image :— 


- So the struck eagle stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered to his heart. 


The eagle is a purely involuntary sufferer. 
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But the young student and poet not only 
gave the wings to the shaft, he himself 
aimed the dart at his own life. To him, 
apparently, it is said most truly and simply : 
“Thou hast destroyed thyself.” 

One not unfriendly critic has depicted an 
imaginary future for Kirke White if he had 
lived. It is assumed that the precociousness 
of his powers does not contain those germ- 
inant seeds which insure for the poet a 
place among the immortals. Indeed, the 
poet somewhat decays, and the clergyman 
emerges. “ Had he lived,” says the in- 
genious writer of nearly fifty years ago,* 
“he might by this time have been a venerable 
bishop of seventy-one years of age, and the 
author of many valuable theological, scien- 
tific, and critical works. . . . But he- 
would, we suspect in this case, and without 
any material loss to the world, have been 
compelled to abandon for ever the fair 
domains of poetry.” Of another develop- 
ment, however, we may, though with less 
ingenuity, with more certainty think. Not- 
withstanding the fatal lust to excel in the — 
young Kirke White, no doubt can there be 
that the roots,of a true life in God were in 
that youthful heart. This life, under God’s — 
chastenings, would have developed, and 
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found the fruits of more Christ-like low- 
liness. First by self-discovery to which 
growing spiritual life would have led, 
his morbid ambition presenting itself 
to him as a besetting temperament to be 
contended against; then by the discipline 
of sickness, or sorrow, perhaps some dis- 
appointments ; and then further by the victory 
which in communion with God he would have 
found, after many conflicts, with the lurking 
evils within. He would have come forth, 
we cannot doubt, not without the scars of 
conflict, but still conqueror—more than con- 
queror—over moral ill. The beauties of his 
life would have deepened for us, as they 
reflected more the grace of Him in the power 
of whose indwelling love alone he fought and 
conquered. He would be following closely 
in the footsteps of Christ, the elder brother 
of the tempted and the striving, with more 
of the meekness and the lowliness which 
must be found with those who would learn 
of Him, the great Sufferer, and yet the eternal 
Conqueror. 

Nor must it be supposed that there. were 
not the nobler and lowlier qualities of life 
about the young Kirke White as he lived. 
It would have been a sorry discipleship to 
the great yet lowly Master that had not its 
fruits of Christlikeness in the daily life. It 
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was only so far as he was a student, there 
was not the moderation that is born of self- 
contro]. We read of him visiting the sick, 
teaching the young, counselling them in 
perplexity, writing letters to those pressed 
by doubts or passing through spiritual con- 
flicts such as he himself had known. He 
did not forget that he lived in a world of 
fellows. 

That noble heart, again, which Christ 
has healed is not undone. Here we find 
ourselves where Byron’s sympathies cannot 
follow. Undone, indeed, must be any heart 
which lets go its hold on redeeming love. 
When a mere boy of thirteen, detained at 
school one pleasant morning in spring, 
Kirke White wrote of liberty :— 


Oh, that I were the little wren 

That shrilly chirps from yonder glen! 
Oh, far away I then would rove 

To some secluded bushy grove ; 
There hop and sing with careless glee, 
Hop and sing at liberty. 


— 


But ere long? he knew more than nature’s 
liberty—the liberty of grace, the freedom 
wherewith God makes His people free. And 
in his verses ‘‘ The Star of Bethlehem,” the 
young soul delivered from the thraldom and 
darkness of scepticism describes his passage 
to the light of faith :— 
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z= When marshall’d on the nightly plain, 
The glittering host bestud the sky, 
One star alone, of all the train, 
Can fix the sinner’s wandering eye. 


Hark! hark! to God the chorus breaks, 

From every host, from every gem ; 3 
But one alone the Saviour speaks— 
— It is the Star of Bethlehem. 


Once on the raging seas I rode, 
The storm was loud, the night was dark, 

The ocean yawn’d and rudely blow’d > 
The wind that tossed my foundering bark. 
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Deep horror then my vitals froze, 
Death-struck I ceased the tide to stem ; 
When suddenly a star arose— 
It was the Star of Bethlehem. 


what Bi | 


‘ 


It was my guide, my light, my all, 


: It bade my dark forebodings cease ; 

4 And through the storm, and danger’s thrall, i 
; It led me to the port of peace. 

. Now safely moored, my perils o’er, ; 
a Pll sing, first in night’s diadem, 

; For ever, and for evermore, . 
Bas. The Star!—the Star of Bethlehem! 

q The noble heart was not undone. It had 
heard the word: “O Israel, thou hast 

: _ destroyed thyself; but in me is thine help.” 

: The earthly life, it is true, had to be left. 


And when men cling only to that, to have to 
let it go, and let it go in youth, is to be un- 
_ done. There is a plaintive sonnet “To 
~ Consumption ” :— 


~ 
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Gently, most gently, on thy victim’s head, 


Consumption, lay thine hand !—let me decay, 
Like the expiring lamp, unseen, away, 


And softly go to slumber with the dead. $ 


There are sadder words ‘‘ Written in the 
Prospect of Death :”’— 


Sad, solitary Thought, who keep’st thy vigils, , 
Thy solemn vigils, in the sick man’s mind ; : 
Communing lonely with his sinking soul 

And musing on the dubious glooms that lie 

In dim obscurity before him,—thee, 

Wrapp’d in thy dark magnificence, I call 

At this still midnight hour, this awful season, 

When on my bed, in wakeful restlessness, 
I turn me wearisome ; while all around, 
All, all, save me, sink in forgetfulness ; 

I only wake to watch the sickly taper 
Which lights me to my tomb. 


* * * * 


On my grassy grave 
The men of future times will careless tread, 
And read my name upon the sculptured stone; ~ 
Nor will the sound, familiar to their ears, — 
Recall my vanish’d memory. I did hope 
For better things! I hoped I should not leave 
The earth without a vestige ;—Fate decrees 
It shall be otherwise, and I submit. 
Henceforth, oh, world, no more of thy desires ! 
No more of hope! the wanton, vagrant hope ! 
I abjure all. Now other cares engross me, 
And my tired soul, with emulative haste, 
Looks to its God, and prunes its wings for heaven. 5 


Even here there is victory after the sadness 
and the conflict. Kirke White has learnt to 
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live too truly in the spirit of his own gentle 
evening hymn to miss the vision of the goal 
even in the prospect of death that lies before. 

This hymn appears so strangely altered, 
perhaps we should say mutilated, in our 
various Hymnals that it may be well to 
give it entire as Kirke White wrote it. There 
does not appear the same excuse for changes 
and additions as undoubtedly existed in the 
case of that other beautiful hymn ascribed to 
him, ‘‘ Much in sorrow, oft in woe.” That 
was found as a mere fragment of ten lines on 
the back of a mathematical paper, and 
additions had necessarily to be made, Those 
generally in use were first added by Fanny 
Fuller Maitland in her “‘ Hymns for Private 
Devotion, Selected and Original,’ published 
in 1827. But professed improvements, 


whether justified or not, seem to be the only 


apology for alterations in the Evening Hymn. 
The late Lord Selborne, in his “ Book of 
Praise,” following his principle of correct 
text, restored the hymn to its original form 
as it may be found, indeed, in the collected 
works of White— 
O Lord another day is flown ; 
And we a lonely band * 
Are met once more before Thy throne, 
To bless thy fostering hand. 


* The piece is entitled, ‘‘ A Hymn for Family Worship,”’ and 
hence ‘‘the lonely band,” 
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And wilt Thou lend a listening ear aa 
To praises low as ours ? : 
Thou wilt! for Thou dost love to hear r 
The song which meekness pours. a 
And, Jesus, Thou Thy smiles wilt deign, a 


As we before Thee pray ; 
For Thou didst bless the infant train, 


And we are less than they. ea 
O let Thy grace perform its part, a 
And let contentions cease ; -¥ 


And shed abroad in every heart 
Thine everlasting peace. 


_ This seems a suitable place to break off 
and close, and here, possibly, the hymn 
did originally end. For I have seen it stated 
that once when he was with a party of friends _ 
on the Trent, a river ever dear to him, and 
was singing, according to his custom, this — 
evening hymn, he suddenly broke out with 
the two additional verses :— 

Thus chastened, cleansed, entirely Thine, 

A flock by Jesus led, 


The sun of holiness shall shine 
In glory on our head. 


And Thou wilt turn our wandering feet, 
And Thou wilt bless our way, 

Till worlds shall fade, and faith shall greet 
The dawn of lasting day. 


Yes, it is the actual turning of the wandering 
feet that is needed, if we have strayed and 
_ gone away from our Father’s love, “It is 
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thy destruction, O Israel”—it is thus the 
Revised Version gives the broken, almost 
sobbing words of the prophet—“It is thy 
destruction that thou art against me, against 
thy help.” But they are not not undone 
who turn and find their way to the narrow 
path that leads to life. | 

Or shall we think of ourselves as on a 
river, rather than ina path? We are floating 
down the river of time—day by day, year 
by year, the interests of life wider, and the 
banks seem further apart. But we are not un- 
guided if day by day we can sing in the spirit 
of this evening hymn. It is not so much, 
then, the awful ocean of eternity into which 
the river flows, but it is the Infinite sea, 
unfathomed, unmeasured, of our Father’s 
love and eternal holy will. And in that 
love, and in this will are hidden the precious 
secrets to be revealed, in their appointed day, 
to those who wait for Him and yearn. 
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IV. 


THE LIFES LONG DAY. 


“Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go.’”’—F. W, Faber. 


“Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
wil! give you resi.’ —Matt. xi. 28. 


AmoneG the most familiar of our evening 

hymns are the simple and beautiful verses 
of Frederick William Faber, with their plain- 
tive refrain: “ Through life’s long day and 
death’s dark night, O gentle Jesus be our 
light!”? Few have found more surely a 
place in the hymnals of English congregations 
and in the affections of English hearts. Yet 
with Faber himself, it was no long day that 
was occupied in the appointed service of his 
life. Born in 1814, he passed away on 
September 26th, 1863, before he had 
completed his fiftieth year. His life— 
that of a student and a clergyman—had 
naturally, for the most part, the quiet and 
uneventful career that leaves for record no 
startling marvels either of disaster or of 
good luck; yet was it divided by a great 
change of ecclesiastical allegiance ; nine years 
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_ from the date of his graduating at Oxford in 
1836 being spent in the Church of England, 
and eighteen years after 1845—the same 
year as that of the secession of John Henry 
Newman from the Church of England— 
being spent by him as a devoted son of the 
Church of Rome; and though the act of 
secession was itself somewhat sudden, brought 
about largely by the painful feeling—as 
true as it was false—that “ he lacked priestly 
efficacy in the communion to which he 
belonged,” yet when we remember that 
there must have been long preparation for 
the act, a gradual development of conditions 
of thought which would make such an act 
seem right and morally unavoidable, we can 
understand how the sense of mental burden, 
and the pressure of inquiry, and the uncer- 
tainty for some years as to its conclusion, 
must have made even the quiet course of life 
seem long drawn out, and must of itself 
have often suggested to the devout heart 
that for life’s long day, as for its last short 
night, the only sufficient and abiding light 
is to be found in a constant communion 
with God in Christ. 

And I think at all times that it will be 
found that what gives the aspect of length 
to life is an abundance and a variety of 
occupation. Men sometimes speak of time 
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hanging heavy on their hands when they 
have nothing to do. But weight and length — 
are not. the same. And time looked back 
upon seems short or long, I think it may 
be suggested, according to the number of 
changes it has had, the variety of occu- 
pations with which it has been diversified. 
The more, in many directions, we have had 
to do, the longer we shall seem to have lived ; 
but if the work has been along one line, has 
not been marked with variety, then, even 
though the service of life may have been 
as useful as in the other case, or even by its 
greater concentration the more fruitful, in 
all probability the time of work looked back 
upon will seem to have gone quickly indeed. 
This, I imagine, rather than, as is commonly 
supposed, the pleasantness or irksomeness 
of life, makes time seem to have been short 
or long. And the remembrance of this 
principle will explain how it is that the years 
that are past seem to us short or long accord- — 
ing aS we are regarding them. If we look 
back upon the general tenor of our lives, 
upon the monotonous course of daily duty, 
the gentle, easy flow of our service as mer- 
chants, as teachers, as clergymen—then life 
seems to have been short. It is but as 
yesterday, the old feel, that they were 
buckling on the armour for life’s appointed 
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battle. But if they look back upon the 
details of their lives, the ups and downs of 
their career; if they break up the mono- 
tonous story into its chapters, take note of 
the many kinds of duty to which the grace 
of God has called them, the variety of disci- 
pline, education, chastening, which God has 
given them to fit them for the varied duties, 
then life seems to have been long—the past 
grows upon them. The young may hope 
to speak before they die of life’s long day, 
if God calls them to varied service, and 
trains them for the realization and expression, 
in active duties, of the many different rela- 
tions to which life in a world filled by their 
fellow-men and the claims of the needs of 
others must bring the sensitive and the 
open-hearted. 

Yet in the phrase, “life’s long day,” and 
in the whole refrain of Faber’s evening 
hymn, there is, I think, apparent some sense 
of a burden in life. It is difficult often, I 
have observed, even to sing the hymn without 
some danger of dragging in the tune. It is 
not the idea of manly, varied, cheerful occu- 
pation that is, perhaps, first of all, or at 
any time, very prominently suggested. 
And although we sing, “ Labour is sweet, 

for Thou hast toiled,” there yet is, as we 
go through the verses, a consciousness that 
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labour also burdens, and that the labouring 
and the heavy-laden are one. 

In the evening hour we need a spiritual, 
an inward, rest from the toil and burden 
of the day. And though life is often spoken 
of as a race, requiring eagerness, swiftness, 
the prize not far off if only it may be reached, 
as often is it spoken of as a_ pilgrimage, 
suggesting toil, difficulty, slow and gradual 
approach toward the goal, varied experience 
by the way. And the young, if they live 
and grow old, shall know not merely that 
life may ere long be as a tale that is told, 
but that the tale may seem long or short 
according to the manner of the telling; 
and, further, that in having had their -ap- 
pointed place in making up the history of 
which the tale is telling, they have found 
that life’s experience involves the conscious- ~ 
ness of a yoke, the sense of burden. And 
well will it be if long ago they have learnt 
the secret of the lightening of that yoke, 
the easing of that burden, in the acceptance 
of the royal compassionate invitation of the 
great Lord and Redeemer of life—‘‘ Come 
unto Me, ye toilers, ye burdened ones ; learn 
of Me and find rest to your souls—that 
inward peace which makes outward care 
light. Take My yoke, My burden—the yoke 
which I give, the burden which I share— 
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_eome with Me beneath the cross of life, and 


ye shall know My crown. For My yoke is 


easy, and My burden is light.” 


Dr. Faber, although he had made his 
reputation as a poet some years previously, 
began to be known as a hymn-writer shortly 
after he had entered the Romish Church. 
A collection of his hymns was first published 
in 1848, at Derby, and other and larger 
editions soon followed—an edition of ten 
thousand, published the following year in 
London, being quickly sold. Finally in 1861, 
two years before his death, he gave the 


_ world a complete edition, containing a hun- 


ata 


dred and fifty hymns,~ fifty-six of these 
new. He was always willing that his hymns 


should be used by other churches than his 


own, though he regretted alterations that 


‘sometimes were made in them, even though 


it had been with his permission. One of 
the earlier hymns is very familiar among our 


children, only with quite a distinctly altered 


application. We sing, or teach them to sing :— 


Dear Jesus, ever at my side, 
How loving must Thou be 

To leave Thy home in heaven, to guard 
A little child like me. 


Thy beautiful and shining face 
I see not, though so near, 

The sweetness of Thy soft low voice 
I am too deaf to hear. 
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Faber’s hymn is addressed, “ Dear Angel, 
ever at my side,’ and the last line of the 
first verse reads: “A guilty wretch like 
me,”’ and it is the child’s or the man’s guar- 
dian angel who is kept in view throughout. 
Although the hymn is distinctly inscribed 
“For the School Children,” it is clear that 
it is not for mere infants. Here is at all 
events a growing youth who can look upon ~ 
a childhood past. For there is the verse :— 
I cannot feel thee touch my hand, 
With pressure light and mild, 
To check me, as my mother did, 
When I was but a child. 
Faber’s great master, John Henry Newman, 
has described for us, as we have already 
noticed,* the circumstances under which, in 
1832, he wrote verses of his which appeared 
in the ‘“ Lyra Apostolica.”” He was leaving © 
England for foreign travel, and an unknown 
future. Even then, thirteen years before he 
entered the Church of Rome, he was led to 
think that “some inward change as well 
as some larger course of action was coming 
upon him.” He speaks of visions which 
haunted him, expressed particularly in the 
verses about his “ Guardian Angel.” He 
tells us where the verses were written— 
‘““ At Whitchurch, while waiting for the 


* See page 30. 
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down mail to Falmouth.” What a com- 
fort and a stay must it have been to these 
men, tossed about in their mental and 
spiritual disquietude, to recognize the pre- 
sence of such guardian love! And whether 
or not it be wise to teach our children to 
sing hymns to, and so in prayer to address 
their guardian angels, no one can care- 
fully read the New Testament without 
meeting with, as plainly expressed, this idea 
of human life, and even each individual 
human life, as surrounded by or inspired 
with its own commissioned angelic presence 
and guardian love. We read of the angels 
as ministering in behalf of those who shall 
be heirs of salvation, of the angel of Peter, 
of the angels of the children as always be- 
holding the face of the Father in heaven. 
The inmost thought undoubtedly is of God’s 
own love as thus expressed—He Himself 
indeed the Guardian and Helper of our lives. 
The angels are only His messengers, and this 
may be forgotten in hymns addressed to 
them. We need to know the _ guardian 
love of God, that our steps may be guided 
aright, and led in the ways of righteousness 
and peace. How often do we strive with 
God, resist His holy teachings, so _ that 
He has to give to us in His chastenings and 
discipline, a pattern of what all our past 
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life has been in its resistance of His grace! — 


Then do we know the name of Him who 
strives with us—the wrestling angel— 


Tis love! ’tis love! Thou diedst for me! 
I hear Thy whisper in my heart! 
I know Thee, Saviour, who Thou art ; © 
Jesus, the feeble sinner’s Friend ! * 


Jesus! ‘‘ For God, who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
in our hearts, to give the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 


Christ.”” And we know the guardian love, 


indeed, when we have found our shelter at 
the Cross, in the redeeming love of Christ. 


And this is why our evening hymns are so - 


many of them addressed to Jesus: “Sun 
of my soul, thou Saviour dear,” “ Saviour, 
breathe an evening blessing,” and now, 
““ Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go.” They 
are addressed to God in Christ. 

And the words of Christ- appeal to the 
labourers in the day—life’s long day—to 
those who are wearied in their labour, if not 
of it, and ask them to come to Him for rest. 
Let the guardian love of God as expressed 
in Christ’s daily love be realized by us, and 
the cares and fears, the difficulties and 


* Charles Wesley’s 


Come O Thou traveller unknown, 
Whom still I hold, but cannot see. 
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disappointments of the day, shall never 
unman or overwhelm us. The gracious words 
undoubtedly speak first of all to those who 
have to learn the secret of very entrance 
into the kingdom of Eternal Love; to those 
labouring for a peace and satisfaction which 
utmost striving fails to grasp, until itself 
is stilled, and the striver simply trusts the 


Infinite Love that comes to save; to those 


who are burdened with the disappointments 
of all their labour, and with the sins for 
deliverance from which they have been striv- 
ing. But they are spoken to all who labour, 
and so, surely also, to the disciples of the Lord 
who have been labouring for His kingdom. 
“ It is an immense mercy of God,”’ says Faber, 


-in the preface to the complete collection of 


his “Hymns,” “to ailow any one to do 
the least thing which brings souls to Him. 
Each man feels for himself the peculiar wonder 
of that mercy in his own case.” This is 
felt when one labours for God. It is a mercy 
to be permitted to work for Him, and the 
mercy is increased when, burdened with 
the labour, we may turn to Him who com- 
missions us for it, and find rest in the assurance 
of His word that no labour and service for 
Him shall be left unfruitful. That, and 
not the aggrandizement of the labourer, 
is the reward of the service. And, still 
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further, to those who toil in their daily work 
and business, who in the labour of the common 
days seek to do God’s will, and to find in it 
nothing less than His own appointed service 
for them—to these, too, the word comes, 
** Ye labourers, ye toilers, seek in communion 
with Me the brave will, the pure, honest 
purpose, the patient endurance, which shall 
keep you restful even amid the feverish 
excitement of a world busy and bent on 
business. Come to Me,” says Christ, “ and 
you shall find rest in the market, in the fa 
tory, in the home, in the church.” 

Few things are more striking in Faber’s 
hymns than their fitness for the wear and 
tear of life. There are in some of them, 
indeed, we must feel, the sentimentalities 
of his later position, which not only provoke 
a smile, but give real pain, as in the lines, 
which are found in the very hymn we have 
just referred to, addressed to the “‘ Guardian 
Angel :—” 


She will reward thee with a smile, 
Thou know’st what it is worth! 
For Mary’s smiles, each day convert 

The hardest hearts on earth. 


Or in these others :— 


Ah, blessed Saint Joseph, how safe should I be 
Sweet Spouse of our Lady ! if thou wert with me! 
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There are sentimentalities of another kind, 
not altogether absent, I venture to think, 
notwithstanding many real beauties and an 
undercurrent of true and tender feeling, 
from the familiar and favourite hymn: 
O Paradise! O Paradise ! 
Who doth not crave for rest ? 

A hymn addressed to Paradise can scarcely 
fail from verging perilously near the line 
where simplicity and dignity of expression 
pass into morbid and insincere sentiment. 
But there are other hymns full of quaint 
humour and robust healthfulness—hymns, 
as I have said, for the wear and tear of life, 
for life’s long day. Faber seems to delight 
in the common metre as in itself symbolic 
and indicative of the ordinary, of what is 
fit for common use. Take the titles of some 
of these hymns: ‘ The God of my Childhood,” 
“The Will of God,” ‘“ Self-Love,” ‘ Harsh 
Judgments,’ “‘ Distractions in Prayer,” 
“* Dryness in Prayer,” “‘ Sweetness in Prayer,” 
“* Peevishness,” “‘ Low Spirits.” Titles such 
as these justify the general title of a small 
and early collection, sold for a penny— 
‘““Hymns for the People.” Are none of us, 
for instance, at any time appealed to by these 
homely verses from “ Peevishness ? ”’ 


O God! that I could be with Thee, 
Alone by some sea-shore, 
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And hear Thy soundless voice within, 
And the outward waters roar. r 


Upon the wings of wild-sea birds, 
My dark thoughts would I lay ; 
And let them bear them out to sea, 

In the tempest far away. 


Yor life has grown a simple weight ; 
Each effort seems a fall ; 

And all things weary me on earth, 
But good things most of all. 


For goodness all ignoble seems, 
Ungenerous and small, 

And the holy are so wearisome, 
Their very virtues pall. 


But the peevishness is not left to itself. 


Alas! this peevishness with good 
Is want of love of God; 

Unloving thoughts within distort 
The look of things abroad, 


My God, with what surpassing love, 
Thou lovest all on earth: 

How good the least good is to Thee, 
How much each soul is worth! 


Faber’s hymns and sacred verses are 
for all ages. He will write of “ A Cottager’s 
Child ’’:— . 

I met a child, and kissed it ; who shall say 
I stole a joy in which I had no part ? 
The happy creature from that very day 
Hath felt the more his little human heart. * 
* This piece is not given in Faber’s own complete edition, 


although it appears in ‘‘ Hymns selected from Faber,” Daldy, 
Isbister and Co., 1870. 


: 
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Or of ‘‘ The Old Labourer ’’:— 


Born only to endure, 
The patient, passive poor 
Seem useful chiefly by their multitude ; 
For they are men who keep 
Their lives secret and deep ; 
Alas! the poor are seldom understood. 
God judges by a light 
Which baffles mortal sight, 
And the useless-seeming man the crown hath won : 
In His vast world above, 
A world of broader love, 
God hath some grand employment for His son. 


For all times, in any individual life, he 
writes. For in life’s long day—in all its 
changes or its sameness, its excitements 
or its disappointments—there is a Saviour 
near, and Faber takes his place among those 
who find it their highest joy to speak of 
Him. Livein the spirit of the Evening Hymn, 
longing for the lowly love and the fervent 
will, confessing the burdening, saddening sin, 
“the broken vow, the frequent fall”’; crave 
the grace that pardons and delivers from 
sin; ask for more than pardon—power to 
live the disciple’s learning life; take the 
daily work with the daily bread; remember 
your fellowship with all around—“ the poor, 
the sad, the sinful” ; and life’s long day shall 
have its brightness, and in death’s dark 
night He who Himself is light shall be near 
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to drive that darkness away in His eternal 
love. 

“Sweet Saviour, bless us e’er we go.” 
It is the Saviour we need, the Lord who died 


for us, and lives our Eternal Friend. Well 


will it be for you who now are young if, 
when you have grown old, you can look 
back on life’s long day, and know that through- 
out it you have felt and trusted the love and 
faithfulness of the God of your childhood. 


O God ! who wert my childhood’s love, 
My boyhood’s pure delight ; 

A presence felt the livelong day, 
A welcome fear at night. 

Oh, let me speak to Thee, dear God! 
Of those old mercies past, 

O’er which new mercies day by day 
Such lengthening shadows cast. 

* * * * 

With age Thou grewest more divine, 
More glorious than before ; 

I feared Thee with a deeper fear, 
Because I loved Thee more. 


So may the old look back, and think of the 
God of their childhood, if childhood’s God has, 
with the growing years, been only the more 
known and loved and trusted. But it may 
be that even some of the young have not 
learned, as they might, to know God, have 
not as yet indeed accepted this pleading in- 
vitation of the Saviour, “‘Come unto Me”; 
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as 
_ have not really and consciously entered that 
kingdom of light and righteousness and love 
in which alone can be found the life that is 
truly worth living. Will you now not hear— 
come—live ? 

Oh come to the merciful Saviour who calls you. 


These are the last of the verses of Faber I 
will give you: 
Oh come to the Lord who forgives and forgets ; 


Though dark be the fortune on earth that befalls you, 
There’s a bright home above where the sun never sets. 


Most of you, I know, have not to speak 
of fortune that is dark. Your homes, thank 
God, are bright, your prospects promising. 
But you, too, need the inward harmony of 
a life in all its hopes and purposes made 
subject to God. You need, with the con- 
sciousness of sin that pains you, to know a 
Saviour’s love, His salvation and then Hisrule. 


7 
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Yes, come to the Saviour, whose mercy grows brighter 
The longer you look at the depths of His love ; 
* * * * 
Oh fear not, and doubt not ! the mother who bore you 
Loves you less than the Saviour whose blood you have 
spilt. 
* * * * 
Oh come then to Jesus, and say how you love Him, 
And vow at His feet you will keep in His grace. 
* * * * 
For the pardon of sin is the crown of His glory, 
And the joy of our Lord to be true to His Name. 


*In Faber s touching care for his co-religionista 
is another version, ‘‘The same Hymn for Treland, ae, 
strong contrast of appeal in one verse ; and in vel 
quoted, which is the last verse, for “‘ ‘England’s al 
have “ Erin’ 8 green mountains,” 
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“The night is come; like to the day.’’—Sir Thomas Browne, 


“So he bringeth them unto the haven where they would be.’’ 
Psalm cvii, 30. 


-_ However long may be life’s burdened or 
busy day, at last it closes, and rest is reached. 


If the phrase “life’s long day” suggests 
toil and difficulty, “‘rest at last’? seems to 
speak of a glad relief. In speaking of life 
and pointing to its close, there is always 
danger of an enfeebling sentiment. The 
very brightness of the Christian’s hope, 


‘throwing disparagement as it comparatively 


must on his earthly life, however favoured, 
increases perhaps the danger; and our hymns 
familiarize us with the idea of the close of 
life as something to be yearned for and aimed 
after as a prize. Happily the lives of many 
Christians are inconsistent with the words they 


sing, and they quite evidently prize the 
- earthly life and cling to it with a tenacity 


as great as that shown by any who confine 
their hopes to this earth alone, and have 


_ schooled themselves to think only of a present 
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secular life. They are amongst the most 
eager and constant in appealing, if need be, ~ 
to the physician and surgeon. And often; 
thank God, are they merry and buoyant 
in what, collectively and congregationally, 
they are willing to call “ a vale of tears.” 

No greater token can there be of the boon 
of life than in this fact that men do so deter- 
minedly cling to it. How few comparatively 
after all, are the suicides. And when 
the sad cases of self-destruction are found, 
it is not only the fear of the possible loss of 
Christian burial, through the cruel judgment 
of some Christian churches on the rash act; 
that leads our English juries almost invariably 
to the verdict “Suicide in a state of tem- 
porary insanity.” The facts too clearly 
show the loss of reason. While this remains, 
‘“‘ Sin for skin ; yea ail that a man hath will 
he give for his life.” Nor is it, imagine, not- 
withstanding the. dictum of our great 
dramatist, “the dread of something after — 
death,” that stays man’s hand from destroy- 
ing self. He who is verging to the pass of 
willingness to such a deed, if he cannot be — 
stayed by the thought that it is cowardice 
so to die and forsale: the path of duty, is not 
so likely to feel a new cowardice restraining, 
through dread of the “‘ undiscovered country 
from whose bourne no traveller returns,” 
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as he is to have grasped and cherished the 
idea that no such country is beyond, and to 


be himself laid hold of by the conviction that 


in destroying life he is destroying all. And 
whilst, undoubtedly, this conception of the 
wholeness of the destruction has, at times, 


with its awful fascination prevailed and un- 


manned, far oftener the conviction that the 
prize of life is confined to the limits of our 
earthly holding prevails against the tempta- 


tion to throw that one and only prize away. 


And so, on all hands, whether as Christian 


_ believers or as sceptics, men are found striving 


to lay hold of the earthly life, and eagerly 
clinging to it as a prize. Painful, wearing 
disease is borne willingly rather than life 


_ should go. And the troubles and cares of time, 
_ that do too often, if not rightly met, under- 


mine the moral strength, yet seldom make 
men willing to lose the life that is thus bur- 
dened. There are few of the secondary 
thoughts of life so fitted as this to inspire in 
the young a willingness to make the most 
and best of it. If life at its worst is thus 


. _ prized, what noble opportunities is God giving 
_ you in its possession. How earnestly might 


you long to give it back to God in godly, 
righteous achievements. How good may 
life be at its best—its morally best. It is 


hard, notwithstanding all man’s sins, and 
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all his cares, so to damage life that it shall not 
be prized at all. How awful, how precious 
is the gift of life. See that, as the five talents 
of opportunity are used, they may become the 
ten talents of devotion and fruitfulness in 
the kingdom and service of God. 

And there are two points, further, about 
this “ rest at last,’ I want you at the outset 
to observe. At all events it is not to the 
young that death would easily present itself 
in the aspect of relief. The very words “ at 
last’ speak of long-drawn trial before the 
rest is reached. Even though a long and 
burdening career should bring some to im- 
agine they could welcome death, we should 
not look for such naturally among the young. 
To these it would seem death must be re- 
pellent, life not so much a possession to be 
prized, as one which it seems they cannot 
with any probability be called to lose. They 
will even underrate the chances of decay and 
peril with which it is beset. 

And, then, whilst the shrinking from the 
actual experience of dying does haunt and 
distress many, even when youth is long 
passed ; whilst there are those who through 
fear of death are all their life-time subject 
to .bondage—who, not shrinking from the 
unknown beyond the veil of death, do yet 
consciously shrink from that which is too 
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well known, the certainty of having to pass 
through the last clouding of earthly ex- 

perience—yet is there one encouragement 
. which those who have been frequently with 

the dying, physician, and nurses, and clergy- 
; men, may suggest; and they, and many 

others, too, will tell us how there is so often 

what may called the manifestation of the 

divine gentleness with the dying. I am not 
_ speaking now of spiritual experiences, of 
the removal of those inward fears which even 
_ with the children of God may look beyond 
any physical realities; of that which John 
Bunyan refers to in his famous allegory when 
___ he speaks of the pilgrims finding the bridgeless 

river deeper or shallower as they believed 
. in the King of the place. I am pointing now 
merely to the physical experiences of dying 
as being plainly, for those who are called to 
pass through them, so often robbed of all 
their terrors that dying becomes to them a 
falling asleep for which they are ready, with 
a kind of yearning for its tender release. 
The effect of an inward peace upon the mere 
physical experience becomes manifest. It 
was a mere youth of nineteen who wrote to his 
chosen friend years ago—I have often read 
his letter—‘ I know not how short my life 
May be. We none of us do, but I specially. 
I live with death as it were perpetually at 
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my side ; he seems my constant, inseparable 
companion. I have leisure to scan his 
features, to learn the lineaments of his coun- 
tenance, and I thus learn to feel him to be no 


_ enemy. Paul speaks of him as being ‘the 


last enemy,’ but in one sense it seems to 
me as if Christ’s victory over him had con- 
verted him into a friend, and now the only 
aspect in which I can regard him is as the 
privileged messenger who is to come, it may 
be very soon—sometimes I think it will be— 
to announce to me that my Father’s will 
concerning me on earth is done. If my faith 
in Jesus, and my love to Him be in that hour 
what they now are, I shall not shrink when 
that last enemy shall lay his hand upon me.” 


There is the ring of a true manliness in the 
Evening Hymn of Sir Thomas Browne. 
No mawkish sentiment obtrudes here. There © 
are indeed verses which suggest the quaint 
turns and tender feeling of George Herbert, 
who laid down his brief life just as Thomas 
Browne began to write: 


For me the sun makes not the day, but Thee. 


Sleep is a death: O make me try 
By sleeping what it is to die. 


But still more are we reminded of the 
robustness and realism of Bishop Ken, a later 
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contemporary,* and we might be singing his 
verses. 

The night is come, like to the day 

Depart not Thou, great God, away ; 

Let not my sins, all black as night, 

Eclipse the lustre of Thy light. 


Guard me against those watchful foes, 
Whose eyes are open while mine close ; 
Let no ill dreams my sleep infest, 
But such as Jacob’s slumbers blest. 


Thomas Browne was born on October 19th, 
1605, and died on his birthday, in the year 
1682. His father had made a comfortable 
fortune as a merchant, and died when his 
son was young, leaving him the means to 
obtain a liberal education. After a Univer- 
sity career, and some time spent in foreign 
travel, he took the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine both in Leyden and in Oxford. 
For a while, it seems, in the neighbourhood of 
Halifax, but for a long period, certainly, 
in Norwich, he practised as a physician, and 
there, in the year 1671, he was knighted by 
Charles II. 

It is not specially as a poet that Browne 
finds his place among the English authors. 
Early in life he had written the “ Religio 
Medici ”—what a modern author might have 
called “‘ The Faith of a Physician ’—and after 


* See Note B. 
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it had for some time circulated in MS. among 
a group of admiring friends, it was published 
in 1642. Occupied in the discussion of 
many problems of life, it exhibited the writer 
as a philosophic thinker, and not merely 
a skilful physician, and has long held an 
assured place among the English classics. 
In the writer’s own life-time it was translated 
into Latin, and into almost every modern 
Continental language, so that the writer had 
an European celebrity. Yet, as with many 
another who opens up new views of thought 
and inquiry, insinuations of a tendency to 
scepticism and even atheism have been made 
by some critics, where others have seen only 
aids to faith, and the manifestations of a spirit 
religious and devout. The strangeness of this 
adverse criticism is only the more obvious 
when we remember that it is in the “ Religio ” 
that Brown gives to us his Evening Hymn, 
and that it is introduced by his saying that 
sleep is “‘ in fine, so like death, I dare not trust 
it without my prayers, and take my farewell 
in a colloquy with God.” His “ Inquiry 
into Vulgar and Common Errors,” published 
four years later than the “ Religio”’ at once 
arrested public attention, six editions beimg 
published in twenty-seven years. This also 
was translated into various foreign languages, 
Whilst a perfect treasury of the scientific 
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knowledge of the day, it is of deepest interest 
to the most modernly equipped inquirer. 
Other works were published during his life, 
and at his death he left a considerable number 
of MSS., which were published under the 
title of “The Posthumous Works of the 
learned Sir Thomas Browne, Knt, M.D.” 
In the following century an edition of his 
works was prefaced by a biography from 


the pen of Dr. Samuel Johnson. “It is not 


39 


on the praise of others,” says Johnson, “ but 
on his own writings that he is to depend for 
the esteem of posterity, of which he will not 
easily be deprived, while learning shall have 
any reverence among men; for there is no 
science in which he does not discover some 
skill, and scarce any kind of knowledge, 
sacred or profane, abstruse or elegant, 
which he does not appear to have cultivated 
with success.” Johnson goes on with what may 
appear qualified praise, although the quali- 
fication itself is almost in the same breath 
swept away :—‘ His exuberance of know- 
ledge and plenitude of ideas sometimes 
obstruct the tendency of his reasoning and 
the clearness of his decisions; on whatever 


subject he employed his mind, there started 


up immediately so many images before him, 
that he lost one by grasping another. His 
memory supplied him with so many illustra- 
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tions, parallel or dependent notions, that 
he was always striking into collateral con- 
siderations; but the spirit and vigour of 
his pursuit always gives delight; and the 
reader follows him without reluctance 
through his mazes, in themselves flowery 
and pleasing, and ending at the point origin- 
ally in view.” . 
I quote these words that at once we may — 

see how any slightest call for them is laid 
aside, when we turn to the simple verses of — 
the Evening Hymn. All here is clear, and, 
if not exactly childlike, yet speaks of the 
educated faith of one who has sought to 
bring his life into obedience to the rule of 
God. The cry is to God, who Himself is the 
Light in darkest night. He wills not, like 
the day, to depart away. Our sins are the 
clouds which hide from Him; but not even 
these bring dark eclipse. The soul is yearn- 
ing for the forgiving God. And, then, how 
healthful the view of the need and purposes 
of sleep :— 

That so I may, my rest being wrought, 

Awake into some holy thought ; 

And with an active vigour run 

My course, as doth the unwearied sun. 
Thomas Browne had learnt the value of a 
life devoted to duty, without thought of 
reward except in the love itself and service 
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_ of God. ‘To be nameless in worthy deeds,” 


he says in one place, “‘ exceeds an infamous 
history. The Canaanitish woman lives more 
happily without a name, than Herodias with 
one. And who had not rather have been 
the good thief than Pilate ?” 

- Near to the same place—it is in his remark- 
able “ Discourse on Urn-Burial,” suggested 


_ by the discovery, at the time, of some sepul- 


chral urns in Norfolk—he speaks of “ the 
brother of Death daily haunting us with 
dying mementoes.’”” The same idea appears 
in the beautiful last verse of his Evening 
Hymn :— 

Sleep is a death: O make me try 

by sleeping what it is to die; 

And then as gently lay my head 

Upon my grave, as now my bed. 


‘And when we think of sleep as the shadow 


of death, of oblivion as sharing with memory, 
to use Thomas Browne’s words, a great part 
even of our living being, one or two points 
of reflection at once suggest themselves. 

We see, at once, how large a portion of 
our time is put beyond our power for active 
use. Ever so many of our years of life are 
practically unusable, with any conscious- 
ness, in God’s service. A man has lived for 
seventy years we will say. But take off 
the time he has spent in sleep, and he has 
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not lived but fifty. Under-estimate not the 
preciousness of life. The youngest can ill 
afford to waste it. The earliest years are 
required for Christ’s Kingdom—so few at 
the most can be given to Him. 

Then observe, too, how large a portion of 
our lives is plainly beyond our present care. 
We fret and burden our hearts with our daily 
cares when we are awake and conscious. 
Sleep is a death. We sleep and are uncon- 
scious. When sleep is nigh then is there 
only for us the prayer :— 


Guard me against those watchful foes, 
Whose eyes are open while mine close. 


Shall we not learn a lesson of rebuke for the 
needless fears of the day ? How safe, how 
calm, how free from mistake and sin, have 
been unconscious hours. If we were only 
true and trustful, obedient to the will of 
God, willing to do or suffer at that will, then 
might our conscious hours, in the absence of 
ill, be more like those hours of innocence in 
which we sleep. 

And a still brighter thought is with the 
writer of the Evening Hymn. Why fear 
death if it be but a sleep, a gentle sleep ? 
And has he not just spoken of recurrent 
natural sleep as followed by the awaking to 
new vigour and duty? Beyond the sleep 
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- of death there is the awaking to eternal joy 


and sinless service. 

This is the Christian’s hope. ‘ Were the 
happiness of the next world,” says Browne near 
the close of his discourse on the Urn-Sepulchres 
of Norfolk, ‘‘ as clearly apprehended as the 
felicities of this, it were a martyrdom to 
live ; and to such as consider none hereafter, 
it must be more than death to die; which 
makes us amazed at those audacities that 
durst be nothing and return into Chaos again. 
Certainly such spirits as could contemn 
death, when they expected no better being 
after, would have scorned to live had they 
known any.” 

Yes, those who have the victory over 


death are those who look beyond the veil, 


and just these are they who love and value 
life, and know that the opportunities for 
fruitful service here are, when prized and 
used, an education and preparation for purer, 
nobler service in the life to come. Now, 
in obscure places, in quiet ways, in daily duty, 
the service is to be found, the kingdom 
of Christ embracing all departments of our 
lives. To quote once more from the re- 
markable discourse on burial, in which the 
writer is moved by the thought of the un- 
known dead having become mere little heaps 


. of ashes found in a few buried urns; “ The 
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iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her 
poppy, and deals with the memory of men 
without distinction to merit of perpetuity. .. . 
Oblivion is not. to be hired: ”—that is, 
bribed away :—‘“‘The greater part must be 
content to be as though they had not been, to 
be found in the register of God, not in the 
record of man.” And that register of God 
is termed in latest New Testament Scripture : 
*““'The Lamb’s Book of Life.” 

The secret of finding rest at last is in 
finding rest now in the love of Christ. They 
who would reach “the desired haven’’ must, 
on seas calm or troubled, sail with Christ 


- now. If at last we are to know there is a 


ladder from earth to heaven, and up that 
heavenly way are to find an ascent to the 
nobler, higher life, we must in any darkness 
here, nay at each day’s setting of the sun, hear. 
the voice which above that ladder comforted 
of old the lone, worn-hearted traveller ; 
“* Behold, I am with thee.’ If we hear that 
voice day by day, then, when rest—the , 
final rest—is near, we shall hear it still; 
and there may be response :—‘‘ Thou art 
with me. . . Yea, though I walk through © 
the valley of the shadow of death I will fear 
no evil; for thou art with me.” 

“Rest at last!”? At last? Even here, 
this rest on earth in the love of Christ is 
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put off, pushed aside, despised, not sought 
_ after, trifled with, not trusted, despaired of, 
_ not asked for ; in one way or other men who 
_ might be in the kingdom of Christ are found 
without. O brother, still so young, long ago 
- might even you have entered Christ’s King- 
_ dom. When you were in your teens, when you 
were a boy at home, and Christ’s Spirit strove 
_ with you, there might have been a definite 
entrance on some new life; if need was, 
_ the great renunciation of some old life of 
rejection, or of neglect of God’s love and 
calling. Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God. 
Receive Him now. There may be rest now— 
- rest at last. No valley of shadow is dark as that 
in which men feel the burden of their sins. 
But in that darkness there is the voice: 
“IT am with thee—I thy Saviour—who have 
loved thee with unwearied love, who bore 
on the broken heart thy sins—the world’s 
sins—to the cross. I am with thee—I, mighty 
to save.” 
Thou art with me? Lord, I believe. Then, 
Lord, I have rest at last. 


VI. 
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“Hear my prayer, O heavenly Father.’’—Harriet Parr. 
“« As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you.” 
Isaiah levi. 13; 
Ir life’s long day, with all its disquieting 
care or all its burdening monotony be bravely 
met, there shall be reached the prize at last ; 
and in aiming at that prize—that port after 
long voyage—by most there must be found 
many a struggle against wind and tide. 
Proverbial as is the expression, and needing 
no explanation, novel readers may be not 
unlikely to think of the “‘ Against Wind and 
Tide,’ of Holme Lee—to use the pseudonym 
of authorship—the writer of “Sylvan Holt’s | 
Daughter,’ and other stories. Holme Lee’s 
real name was Harriet Parr,* and it is she who 
was the authoress of the hymn which is 
especially in our minds this evening. 

The hymn itself has a somewhat singular 
history. Tender and beautiful as are the 
verses, Miss Parr was in no way known as a 
writer of hymns, and at all events some years 

* Miss Parr died in 1890. 
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after the first appearance of this hymn 
announced to an inquirer that she had written 
no other hymn. In the year 1856 the Christ- 
mas number of Household Words, during the 
editorship of Mr. Charles Dickens, was en- 
titled “The Wreck of the Golden Mary.” 
Many of you will have read the story. The 
good ship the Golden Mary strikes on an 
iceberg, and the passengers and crew have 
to take to the boats suffering great privation 
for some days. To beguile the time the 
group of sufferers, in one of the boats, are 
represented as telling stories. This was often 
a favourite device of the famous editor in 
these Christmas annuals, a number of people 
brought together by some chance association 
telling stories of their lives, or of the events 
of which they have heard. The master-hand 
bound them together in some narrative of 
his own; but not unfrequently the stories 
themselves were from other hands. Young 
writers were often greatly encouraged by 
Mr. Dickens. In this way the well-known 
writer, Miss Hesba Stretton, made one of 
her earliest ventures in the field of fiction. 
And in “ The Wreck of the Golden Mary” 
the story of “Poor Dick” was by Miss Parr. 
Dick Tarrant, had been a wild lad, having 
given himself up to dissipation on being 
disappointed in love. He had become a 
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burden to his friends, and they had sent 
him off to the gold diggings of California, in 
the Golden Mary, to get him out of the way. 

It is the lad’s turn for the story, and he can 
do nothing more than tell a few of his ex- 
periences, and after recounting some of these 
he continues :—“‘ What can it be that brings 
all these old things over my mind? There’s 
a child’s hymn I and Tom used to say at my 
mother’s knee when we were little ones keeps’ 
running through my thoughts. It’s the stars, 
may be; there was a little window by my bed 
that I used to watch them at—a window 
in my room at home in Cheshire; and if 
I was ever afraid, as boys will be after reading 
a good ghost story, would keep on saying it 
till I fell asleep.” ‘‘ That was a good mother 
of yours, Dick ; could you say that hymn now, 
do you think ? Some of us might like to hear 
it.’ “It’s as clear in my mind at this minute 
_as ifmy mother was here listening to me,” 
said Dick, and he repeated “ Hear my prayer, 
O Heavenly Father.’”’ And the somewhat 
rough company was hushed by the quiet words. 
It was through the coincidence that a new 
Congregational Hymn Book was preparing 
for the press in 1856-7 that Miss Parr’s 
hymn was selected for one of the hymns of 
that collection. Dr. Henry Allon was largely 
engaged in the work of preparing the Hymn 
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Book, and being greatly struck with the 
excellence of this hymn he communicated 
with Mr. Dickens, by whom he was referred 
to the authoress, at that time residing in 
_ York, who gave her consent to its use, and 
it has long been a favourite in many congrega- 
tions. 

The “Wreck of the Golden Mary” is 
a piece of fiction ; but how often in real life 
have the souls of the troubled been comforted 
by the memory of some old mercy which, 
_ perhaps, was too much despised when it 
first befell. There are far worse resources in 
trouble, too, than the telling of stories, the 
recounting perhaps of troubles that befell 
others in the old day, and the wondrous help 
that came tothem. In reading the Christmas 
story I remember how conscious one was of 
deeper, higher tone when the unpretending 
recital of the wanderer was reached, and that 
tone was struck as the life of the wanderer, 
troubled through his own wrong, was coupled 
_ with the homely, godly life that had nurtured 
it, through the reminiscence of those simple 
_ rhymes. How wonderfully interlaced is life 
_ with life, blessing, cursing brought to others 
through our own ways. Many a mother has 
blessed her lad long after her own life has 
_ closed, or has given help to her children in 
memories that touch them, although they * 
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have wandered to long distances from beneath 
her influence. The story in which the hymn 
first appeared suggests expressly the thought 
-of the troubles of the young. And it is 
just the young who will be most conscious 
often of contending “‘ against wind and tide.” 
There are those who seem to be conscious of 
nothing but adverse influence to the very 
close of even long life. But this is not, I 
imagine, the normal condition of human 
histories. There are not a few I imagine, 
who succumb to trial. Trial —bitter, wearing 
trial—lasts to the close of life. But it is 
not long life. They become prematurely old, 
and wither away like blighted trees. Old age 
that is not premature is for the most part 
calm and peaceful; and we thank God for 
many of the old about us who seem to have 
reached a haven of rest before the earthly life 
closes. But numbers of young men are 
knowing the early struggles, the contending 
against wind and tide. 

1. And if I am to speak of the troubles 
of the young, first of all must come to view 
those which arise out of love, disappointed, 
thwarted, or ill-passioned love. Very truly 
did a well-known missioner say, in one of his 
addresses, that next to conversion there was 
no change which had so marked an influence 
on a man’s life as his marriage ; and yet few 
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changes were entered on so thoughtlessly. 
In saying or repeating this, I would remem- 
ber the quaint and very unreal manner in 
which the old grammarians put the matter 
of gender in certain cases, “‘ The worthier 
gender includes the less worthy.” And what 
I have said of men is true also of women— 
isnecessarily so. For young men and young 
women together know the changes in mar- 
riage. What is important for one must be 
important for the other. Now, a vast amount 
of trouble, a large proportion of the earlier 
troubles of the young, are associated with 
this change, and with the steps that may 
possibly lead to it. And yet how often, 
with the very least amount of care, with 
almost no anxiety and watchfulness to avoid 
mistake, and bitter sorrows which must be its 
fruit, do young men and women take these 
steps. Take the steps? That phrase itself 
seems inaccurate, so little is there of the 
order, and the comparative slowness and 
deliberation, which seem to be involved in 
taking one step at atime. Too many simply 
drift into engagements which either must be 
broken, and bring to themselves and others 
the pain of this breach, or else must end in 
unsatisfactory marriages. 

It is somewhat difficult to speak on this 
subject, as nowhere might hard and definite 
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rules seem more out of place, and to lay them 
down would seem to blight the very love and 
tender feeling which must be essential to 
true marriage. But I think that these 
simple words at least may be rightly spoken. 
Let there be in the hearts of young men a 
cherished purity, a reverence for modesty 
and simplicity, and their affections will be 
the more likely to take the right bent from 
the very outset of their acquaintance with 
others. It is not the flippant and those 
who verge on immodesty who are likely 
to carry within them those qualities which 
can stand the revelation of closer home life. 
It is the best daughters who are likely to 
make the good wives. No school of prepara- 
tion for the new home is like the life of the 
old, with its demands on patience and good 
temper, and generous thoughtfulness toward 
others. The young working man, for instance, 
has good reason to trust the one whom he 
loves, when she refuses to walk out with him 
in order that she may help her mother with 
the younger brothers and _ sisters—many 


enough to overcrowd and overburden the 


care of a solitary guardian however willing. 
And, in other circles of life, that girl is 
assuredly to be suspected who seems to have 
discovered that there is only one man in 
the world worthy of any regard, who appears 


~ 
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incapable of self-sacrifice for brothers, and 
without tender and willing obedience to the 
desires of her father. Or if there be a sharp 
temper and hasty judgment with those among 
whom she constantly lives, and amiability 
and pretty ways are reserved only for one 
with whom, after all, she, at the most, is in 
close intercourse only now and again, the 
promise in all that contrast is, I am afraid, 
not hidden in the amiability. When once 
the restraints and the monotony of the new 
home are felt, the probability is that there will 
be a falling back into the old home ways. 
So true is it that for the most part the old 
home makes the new ; and there is no place 
where either youths or maidens, young men 
and wemen, may so well show the men and 
- women, the husbands and wives, the fathers 
and mothers that are to be, as in the familiar 
homes of childhood and youth. Yet how 
often is this forgotten, and the closest asso- 
ciations of life formed only out of garden 
parties and picnics, school festivals and 
congregational meetings, and there is a 
forgetfulness that home makes the home, and 
hence, in some cases, unhappy marriages, or 
pain and disappointment in the companionship 
that was meant to precede marriage. 

I do not wish to dim the pleasantries and 
good humour of friendly intercourse among 
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young men; but I am afraid it is true that 
there are those who have been simply joked 
and edged on into marriage, and they have 
awaked up to find the jest a somewhat bitter 
one ; and I fancy that real love is akin to a 
kind of tender reverence that will hesitate 
to allow too great liberties to be taken with 
the names of the pure and the modest, who 
are thought of as possibly receiving the highest 
tribute a young manly heart can render to 
fellow mortal. I know that smiles and 
tears are very near to one another, and it 
may be the inherent sense of humour that is 
_ in human nature which makes the young so 
ready to make fun and merriment of what is, 
after all, so serious as marriage. This sense 
of humour is so true a medicine in a world 
too apt to seem ajar, that I have no desire to 
dull or repress it. Still may there rightly 
be gentle caution against too great a readiness 
to make jest and mere fun about those re- 
lations of friendship between the young 
which seem to carry in them, possibly, the 
seeds of a still closer companionship. Then, 
again, in entering on marriage relations, 
it needs to be remembered that it is not alone 
that a young man finds for himself a wife ; 
he introduces another daughter, an additional 
sister, to his own old home, and he himself, 
without at all breaking the old ties, has to _ 
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enter on filial relations which are new. If 
this were constantly borne in mind, so as to 
have that guiding yet scarcely recognized 
influence, which all most constant thoughts 
have on action, then affection would not be 
so likely to be moved in directions where 
__ there would not easily be response to all new 
claims of these widening relationships ; 
fitting choice would be made, and so one 
cause of frequent trouble would be removed, 
by the absence of unreadiness to welcome 
to new circles of friendship. It only breaks 
up families if sons and daughters marry 
those who are not welcome to them. 

For Christian young men and women 
there ought not to be needed the word of 
remembrance that marriages are to be “in 
the Lord.” To a happy marriage contrasts 
of character are often as helpful as similari- 
ties. But there is one contrast that in the 
nature of the case cannot help to union. 
Husband and wife must together love God, 
serve Christ, trust, follow Him. Those con- 
trasts cannot complement each other which 
consist in loving the ways of God’s kingdom 
and disliking them—those contrasts to which 
the Apostle Paul refers when he says: 
“Be not unequally yoked with unbelievers ; 
for what fellowship have righteousness and 
iniquity ? or what communion hath light 
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with darkness?” If all such thoughts were — 


with us, having an abiding influence, not as 
a matter of rule and rote, not needing to be 
called to mind with a formal effort, the first 
step towards the closer companionships of 


life would not be likely to go astray; the — 


very choice of those companions would natur- 


ally be such as would bring gladness and ~ 


blessing to life. If anywhere prayer has its 
fitting place it is here. Anxieties about the 
right choice here are among the cares which 
may be cast upon God. It is in communion 
with God, the Holy, the Pure, the Loving, 
that earthly friendship will find its true 
inspirations, the pure earthly love its fitting 
nourishment. 

These simple thoughts may be helpful. 
To speak of disappointments which befall in 
the very attempts to form these friendships 
is specially difficult, for to make light of 
them would be wrong, and yet passion is 
apt to exaggerate them. I am afraid it 
has to be acknowledged that not a few 
young men have taken the wrong turn in 
life just through disappointment here. 
Courses of intemperance and dissipation have 
been fallen into; a hatred of both God and 


man has seemed to arise; and the trifler — 


with sin and with self has laid aside, perhaps, 


all profession of Christian faith. There 
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seems to be no God who rules the world. 
_ He will adopt the réle of the sceptic and the 
- infidel. Well, these troubles, very real ones 
- I grant, ought not to be allowed thus utterly 
to unman. Marriage itself has its bitter 
trials. The chosen companion may fade 
_ away in her early years, and how darkened 
is the home. Little children—the early gifts 
_ of God—sicken and die. These are heavy 
strokes. Sometimes these, too, have un- 
manned, when there has not been in the 
heart and life the root of a perfect trust in 
God, growing in even the dark times of trial. 
Well, I think, what are called disappoint- 
ments in love need not unman more than 
these. And young men, if they would be 
disciples of the great Master, must learn to 
take even the heavy trials of disappointment, 
in seeking in vain to form the companionships 
that should bless life, it was hoped for ever, 
as part of the appointed will of God for them. 
No refuge in any sorrow or disappointment 
is there like work, work for the good of 


_ others, for the relief of others’ distress. Then 


do we work out of ourselves, and out of our 
griefs. 

2. Another kind of trouble with the young 
- often arises from what, giving to it a general 


title, we may call business changes. There 
are changes of situation with clerks and young 
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shopmen, some of these changes owing to 
want of accord between employers and em- — 
ployed. If there be fault with the employed, 
the consciousness of this must only in- 
crease trouble. If it is not acknowledged, 
it may produce irritation. If there isno fault 
at all, there are anxieties over the changes, 
uncertainty sometimes where next to turn. 
There is the breaking up of old circles of 
acquaintance, sometimes difficulty in forming ~ 
new ones. In some cases, very early in 
life young men begin business on their own 
account, and business grows but slowly. 
There may be early disappointments and re- 
verses. Thereis a long consciousness of con- — 
tending against wind and tide. Well, then, if 
they have learned to trust the “ Pilot wise,” 
whose faithfulness and power can save them 
‘in the trying hour.’”’* 

3. Without dwelling, however, on these 
points, there is a third trouble of which I 
would say a little more, and this is one which 
must beset the very young. Often in making 
choice of an occupation there is nruch un- 
certainty and anxiety. It is not every 
youth who has the path of duty so distinctly — 

* Thou art my Pilot wise, 
My compass is Thy word ; 
My soul each storm defies 
While I have such a Lord. 


I trust Thy faithfulness and power 
To save me in the trying hour.—Toplady, 


“ 
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marked out for him that he scarcely is con- 
scious of choice, just taking up life’s yoke as 
it is made for him. Possibly the sons of 
working men have a special advantage in 
this respect, so many lads being trained by 
the fathers to help them or follow them in 
their own craft. Then there are boys who 
are somewhat slow in developing a particular 
bent or tendency in life, and as school-days 
close in, to their parents and themselves it 
becomes a really perplexing question what 
is to be done with them. And in passing 
from youth to the years just a little riper, 
there may be with them, young as they are, 
some sense of strain and difficulty. They 
are uncomfortable with the consciousness 
that growing life is bringing a burden. 
Or, perhaps, the bent and tendency are dis- 
covered, and there is difficulty in giving them 
play. The lad would be a doctor or a 
lawyer, and the parents are poor and cannot 
pay for a University training, or cannot 
afford the boy’s articles. Or there have 
been cases, such as I have known, where 
particular courses have actually been entered 
upon, and death at home or the inroads of 
crushing and unexpected poverty through 
business reverses, have called the young home 
to become bread-winners for the mother and 
sisters, or to earn their own living in ways 
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less costly than had been thought of. Again 


and again have the young thus known that — 


wind and tide have been against them. 

The ministry—it is distinctly recognized 
in our Nonconformist churches—is not a 
profession, but a calling, and a Divine calling. 
Hence some difficulty in the thought of 
bringing up our boys, and training them 
for the ministry ; unless, as sometimes is the 
case, from earliest years there is an opening of 
the heart to spiritual influences that seem 


to be pointing to such a life of definite and — 


consecrated service. Notwithstanding this 
difficulty of which I speak, we would never 
have this conception of the ministry as a 


calling to pass away from our Nonconformist — 


circles. Thecharm of the ministry must then 


go, and soon might we find instead a smooth, ~ 


unchristian, dead gentility, and, perhaps, 
something worse. Yet, though we may not 
speak, perhaps, of training our sons for the 
ministry, it need never cease to be an 
object of earnest longing to one and another, 
and many of the devout hearts among us, 
godly fathers and mothers, that their sons— 
their noblest sons, their purest and the best— 
might receive just this calling. And oh, that 
I could catch now the ears of all the more 
cultured, the more intelligent, the best men- 
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tally disciplined of our youths! Howwillingly, — 
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how earnestly would I ask just these to 
consider if in the occupations of a Christian 
ministry they might not find that which 
should satisfy the deepest, the noblest, 
the purest ambitions their hearts could hold. 
It is possible to put ourselves in a condition 
in which we may early recognize the voice of 
the Divine calling. By constant communion 
with God and desire after service for Him, 
we may be ourselves prepared for a work to 
which there will be a calling. It is an abun- 
dant testimony to the full satisfaction of 
the ministry among us that so many of the 
sons of ministers have become ministers, even 
from that suffering time when not a few of 
the sons of the ejected ministers chose to 
follow closely in the footsteps of their fathers. 
Our churches now need the best ministry that 
can be giventothem. Ido not ask any young 
men to think of this ministry as a profession ; 
but I would ask them to be willing for the 
calling, to yearn for it as a prize in life. Of 
course, the race for wealth will have to be 
laid aside. If there is to be full proof of a 
ministry, there must be willingness to patience 
and a constant and various work. But 
for quiet, satisfying joy ; for daily occupation 
that, if only the temptations to formalism 
be resisted, must seem to bring an atmosphere 
of heavenly spiritual realities to a life that 
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yet must be prepared to enter, in tenderest — 
sympathy, into the sorrows of the world; - 
for possibilities of constant helpfulness among 
men; I can think of no life so attractive, so 
fascinating, as that of the Christian minister. 
Now I would ask you, young men, to ask 
yourselves—and the brighter the prospects 
in some earthly profession are before you, 
the more fitted you are for high achievement 
in it, the more I would urge on you for your 
own inquiry the question—“‘Is it possible 
that God is calling me to His ministry ?” 
Let it be the prayer of mothers and fathers 
that their sons may be ministers ; let their 
sons be ready to count that a high day when 
God shall say to them, “‘ Son, go work to-day 
in the vineyard,” and the ministry in our — 
Nonconformist churches will never lose its — 
early grace, may reach a higher than even its" 
early glory. 

4. The troubles that come to the young, 
I must for a moment remind you, may be 
all intensified as the young are made to know 
in some cases, in too many cases, that their 
own mistakes and wrong-doing have brought 
on them the sorrows and anxieties that un- 
man. Frivolity, dissipation—to which 
sorrow, perhaps has led—only intensify 
sorrow. It needs, not however, the warning 
of those who are anxious that life for you 
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_ should be bright and pure. What warnings 
reach the young in accents unutterably sad 
from the wrecked lives of even the young 
_ before them. There have been those who 
in their trouble have taken refuge in the cup 
of damnation, thinking to charm away their 
grief, regardless—fools !—that they were 
_ sowing the seeds of disease, misery, and 
‘remorse. The very troubles of the young 
may then soon assume a new aspect. For, 
except in resistance of the cursed temptation 
-  —and this will require struggle undoubted 
and sore—it will soon be manifest that instead 
of sailing against wind and tide, there is an 
ever growing rapidity in the downward 
course, wind and tide combining to sweep 
the trifler with himself along the fatal stream 
_ that leads to death. Well when there is 
arrest however sharp against some rock, and 
the soul awakes to the struggle, however 
terrible, against that stream. 

Well, too, with the troubled, the troubled 
young—whether from the cares and difficul- 
ties of life, or through their discovered sins— 
well when there is with them the memory of 
some gentle, godly, motherly nurture which 
blessed their childhood. What help upward, 
when there may be a falling backward upon 
lessons of the past, now seen true as never 
seen before. But the tenderest motherly 
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love is itself a mere channel, a re veletieiel of 


tenderer, stronger love behind, within. ‘“ As — 


one whom his mother comforteth, so will 
I comfort you,” is the word of God. This 
is the help that is needed, the help that is 
sufficient in our sorest troubles. . 
“Keep me through this night of peril,” 


we sing in our evening hymn. Just turn to ~ 


it, and look to the second and third verses : 


Great my sins are, but Thy mercy 
Far outweighs them every one; 

Down before the cross I cast them, 
Trusting in Thy help alone. 


Keep me through this night of peril 
Underneath its boundless shade. 


The “its”? of that second line does not— 


refer to the night. The shade of night is 


not boundless. But it is the shadow of _ 


“Thy help,” the shadow of “the cross” 


that is boundless. ‘“‘ Keep me through the 


night of peril, underneath this boundless — 
shade.” Here all help is found, all pardon, — 


tender, free, complete, for the past—all help 
for the struggle yet to be—help now, help © 
to the end; till, according to the last line of — 
the whole hymn, spoilt in some editions by a 


misprint of the very last word—* Till Thine — 


angels bid me hone.” 
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THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FADES. 


‘*Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear,””—J, Keble; 
« Abide with me, fast falls the eventide.”—H. F, Lyte. 
“* Thy sun shall no more go down.’”’—Isaiah la. 20. 


Tue Light that never fades! Surely this is 
a “light that never was on sea or land.” 
And yet we may do well to remember that 
the wondrous poetry of fact, revealed through 
modern science, in even its homeliest truths, 
makes plain to us what was hidden from 
our fathers, that light really never fades—it 
is always radiant in a constant clearness ; 
that it is we who on this wandering earth 
are ourselves turned away from the light 
into darkness. It is we who leave the light, 
not the light that is forsaking us. And 
the eternal light of love is ever with us, 
- if only we will walk in the light. “Thy 
sun shall no more go down,” is the 
_ inspiring word of promise to the suffering, 
chastened children of God in the olden day, 
_ and the ground of such an assuring word at 
once is given: “for the Lorp shall be thine 
- everlasting light.” “ If we walk in the light, 
105 
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. 
as He is in the light,” is the tender word ofS 
John in his first Epistle. This is the light 4 
that never fades—God Himself. % 


Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear, ‘3 
It is not night if Thou be near, L 


we sing in our evening hymn. . 
Let us look for a moment more fully to — 
that word of John, “ If we walk in the light, 


- as He is in the light, we have fellowship one 


with another, and the blood of Jesus His — 
Son cleanseth us from all sin.”* The Epistle — 

is written to Christians—to those who a 
walking in the light of the love of God—and ~ 
the apostle speaks of the results of the con- 
sciousness of a living communion with God. 
Then have we fellowship with God’s children, 
and the blood of Jesus Christ is daily purify- 
ing us, cleansing us from sin. He is not 
speaking of conversion, but of what follows 
on a life of walking in this light. There 
is a growing deliverance from sin through 
the cleansing which must come from having 
Christ within us, His blood—His life, His 
love—our life. 
Fifty years ago, in an Irish parsonage, two 
clergymen, one of them at least a young man — 
some twenty-five years old, might have been 
seen again and again in earnest colloquy, — 
*1 John is 7; 


: 
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poring over the New Testament writings, 
and especially the epistles of St. Paul, seeking 
with a manifest eagerness and anxiety to 
know what was the inmost meaning of their 
teachings in regard to this life of fellowship 


with God’s children. The painful fact must 


be told. Although they were clergymen, 
they had awaked to the discovery that they 
had not yet taken truly the first steps in this 
walk, this pilgrimage that is in the light. 


_ The young clergyman was Henry Francis Lyte. 


He had at first been designed for the medical 
profession, but, changing his purpose, he 
entered the Church, as the saying is. I cannot 
exactly say what were the motives leading to 
the change. His biographers speak of him as, 
at that time, “a stranger to vital religion.” 
He had been ordained between two and three 
years and was already working in his second 
curacy, when a startling circumstance oc- 
curred. He was sent for by a neighbouring 
clergyman to visit him in his sickness, and 
the great cloud over the sick room was this— 
this neighbour and friend who knew he was 
dying felt unprepared for death, himself not 
conscious of pardoning, reconciling grace. 
And so the two became such anxious seekers 
for light. “‘ And thus to be a seeker,” to 
use the words of Oliver Cromwell in a letter 
to one of his daughters, ‘‘is to be of the best 


-boleth of a party, and they may be not — 
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sect next to a finder, and such an one ; shall 4 
every faithful, humble seeker be at the end. — 
Happy seeker, happy finder!” The two 
seekers in that Irish parsonage found the — 
light. The sick friend found it in time for — 
the brightening of his own brief passage to — 
the life beyond. The survivor found new — 
meanings ever after in earthly life. His own — 
words—and I will give them as they are— 
describe the change. “ He died,” says Lyte, 
speaking of his old neighbour, “ happy under 
the belief that though he had deeply erred, — 
there was One whose death and sufferings 
would atone for his delinquencies, and be ~ 
accepted for all that he had incurred.”” And ‘a 
he adds, ‘‘ I was greatly affected by the whole — 
matter, and brought to look at life and its e. 
issue with a different eye than before; y 
and I began to study my Bible, and preach in 3 
another manner than I had previously done.” — 
This is the old story of the seeker for light. 
The words with which the great change is — 
described may vary. There may sometimes x 
in them seem even to be the peculiar shib- — 


7 


altogether such as we should employ ourselves. — 
But, in however varying words, they set 
forth always the same soul-history. ‘Out — 
of the depths have I cried unto thee, O Lorp. — 
Lord, hear my voice ; let thine ears be atten- < 
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tive to the voice of my supplications. Ifthou, 


‘Lorp, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, 


who shall stand? But there is forgiveness 
with thee, that thou mayest be feared. I 
wait for the Lorp, my soul doth wait, andin 
His word do I hope. My soul looketh for 
the Lord, more than watchmen look for the 
morning ; yea, more than watchmen for the 
morning.” And the morning cometh—the light 
that never fades—the light of Love Eternal. 
From early days Francis Lyte had displayed 
undoubted poetic gifts, and in any case is 
likely to have assured for himself a recog- 
nized place among our minor poets; but 
the great spiritual change now wrought in 
his life gave a new bent to his song, so that 
it was not long before he held an acknow- 
ledged and distinguished place among the 


_ writers of sacred verseand hymns. His work 
_ as a parish minister, too, received new tone. 
Removing to England he laboured for nearly 


a quarter of a century among the rough 
sea-faring population of Lower Brixham, in 
Devon ; and, at a time when Sunday Schools 
were rarer than they are now, gathered 
hundreds of the young together for training 
and nurture, the fruits of which were seen in 
new-born and brightened lives. 

Not a few of Mr. Lyte’s hymns are familiar 


to us in our worship. A favourite one for 
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the commencement of public service, “ Plea-— 
sant are Thy courts above,” or that other, — 
‘“*O how blest the congregation,” and “ Praise _ 
my soul, the King of heaven,” are all by © 
him; also the jubilant hymn, ae 

My God, my King, 

Thy praise I'll sing ; 


and the hymn of tender pleading, 


Praise, Lord, for Thee in Zion waits, 
Prayer shall besiege Thy temple gates. 


The plaintive cry, “Far from my heavenly — 
home,” and the triumphant song, “Whom — 
should we love like Thee?” are by him. — 
Several of these appeared in his little volume, | 4 
“The Spirit of the Psalms,” in which, to use — 
his own words, “‘ he endeavoured to give the — 
spirit of each psalm in such a compass as the — 
public taste would tolerate, and to furnish — 
sometimes, when the length of the original | 
would admit of it, an almost literal trans- 
lation, sometimes a kind of spiritual para- 
phrase, at others even a brief cone aa é ' 
on the whole psalm.” | 

No hymn, however, of Mr. Lyte’s has f 
found in English hearts a place so assured as _ 
his well-known evening hymn, “ Abide with — 
me, fast falls the eventide.” The OT q 
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itself an answer to one special prayer of the 
writer. Mr. Lyte was a constant sufferer 
from bodily weakness—his life was not a 
long one, he was only fifty-four when he 
died—and much time had to be given to 
foreign travel in efforts to regain strength. 
In view of these circumstances he was often 
burdened with the one regret that weakness, 
and probably early death, must hinder him 
from accomplishing so much as he would for 
Christ. But in one of his pieces, entitled, 
“Declining Days,” he says :— 
Might word of mine inspire 
One virtuous aim, one high resolve impart, 


Light in one drooping soul a hallowed fire, 
Or bind one broken heart ; 


Death would be sweeter then, 

More calm my slumber ‘neath the silent sod ; 
Might I thus live to bless my fellow-men, 

Or glorify my God. 

* * * * 

O Thou! whose touch can lend 

Life to the dead, Thy quickening grace supply, 
And grant me, swan-like, my last breath to spend 

In song that may not die! 


His evening hymn is this song—this dying 
song that does not die. In the autumn of 
1847, in great weakness, Mr. Lyte left Eng- 
land for what proved a last journey to Nice. 
He made an effort, we are told, to preach 


- once more to his congregation, spoke to them 


3 gregational singing, I have often felt to be — 
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worts “which ‘he could sini aea feel oe be 
the last of his anxious ministry, adminis- — 
tered among them the Lord’s Supper, and — 
on retiring to rest he presented to a dear — 


relative both the words and the music, in a : 
tune which he himself had adapted to themes % 


long since taken the place of Lyte’s. 
music of his words. will, perhaps, never fail. 
The proper ending of the hymn, for con-— 


at the close of the fifth verse, as the hymn 
generally appears in our hymn books, although ~ 
it is really the sixth one of the original 
composition. The hymn begins :-— “a 
Abide with me, fast falls the eventide; — 

The darkness deepens ; Lord with me abide, 

- And the plea for this abiding presence, in 4 
the fifth or sixth verse, ends in amet 
triumphant note :— -— 
Who like Thyself my guide and stay canbe? 5: 
Through cloud and sunshine O abide with me! 
Though usually omitted, the fifth verse of 
the original hymn has a pathetic interest in” = 
the light of what we have learnt of the * 
earlier years of the writer’s life :— Se 


Thou on my head in early youth didst smile. 


Thou hast not left me, oft as I left Thee ; 
On to the close, O Lord, abide with me. 
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But however clear be the sunshine of youth, or 
however early the mists may gather, and 
perhaps disperse, at last in death the sun 
must seem to set, and clouds hang heavy ; 
clouds which, it might seem, must be felt to 
be darker than most known in earth’s pil- 
grimage. Of such a quickly coming close 
of the pilgrimage the writer of the evening 
hymn was conscious, and so the two addi- 
tional and closing verses speak of a personal 
experience of that gloom gathering about 
the closing eyes, and yet itself breaking in a 
new light—the light that never fades :— 


Heaven’s morning breaks and earth’s vain shadows 
flee ; 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me. 


When this gloom comes for us, one by one, 
may we, too, know that the light—the 
Eternal Light—is also near. 


John Keble and Francis Lyte were mem- 
bers and ministers of the same church. 
They were born almost in the same year— 
Keble in 1792, one year earlier than Lyte. 
Keble, however, lived on till 1866, and was 
an old man when he died. The two belonged 
to very different schools, or parties, in the 
Church of England, but devout aspiration 
and worship bind in one spiritual communion 
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men of many divergent theologic thoughts. 


It is in our emotions often that we are nearer 
to God, and so nearer to one another, than 


in distinctly logical conceptions. Thought, 
I imagine, is after all the child, the fruit of — 
emotion; and not emotion of thought. 


‘Hence the different fruit from a common 
root. Tell me what you feel about God, and 


there are certain limits—room, however, — 


being allowed for clear divergence—within 
which thoughts of Him will be confined. 
But it cannot be said: Tell me what you 
think about God, and I will explain what 
you feel. There may be orthodox thought 
and hard spiritual feeling. The child feels 
before he thinks, learns to think through his 
sensations, learns, as we say, from experi- 


ence; forms convictions as mind is educated — 


in the schools of life. So God touches the 


soul, the soul feels, and learns to think about — 
God. It is well that thought should be 
rightly guided, the fruit of feeling naturally 


ete ee fa. oF ee oe 


grow, for there may be distortion instead 


of right development ; but feeling is at the > 


root of thought; hence the importance of 


spiritual emotion, and hence, too, the com-— 


munion of many different souls in the king- 
dom of one Lord. John Keble was un- 
doubtedly a leader of a very definite and 


limited ecclesiastical party in one church, — 
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but he is the poet of the whole English 
speaking Christian people. Not only a High 
Churchman, he was one of the prominent 
writers and leaders of the remarkable 
Tractarian movement of now more than 
fifty years ago, and wrote several of the 
once famous “ Tracts for the Times,” long 
since dead except in their fruits for good or 
evil. Cardinal Newman, in his “ Apologia,” 
speaks of his first sight of Keble at Oxford. 
“When one day I was walking in High 
Street with my dear earliest friend, with 
what eagerness did he cry out, ‘ There’s 
Keble!’ and with what awe did I look at 
him.” Immediately after that crisis in his 
spiritual history which Newman has himself 
marked out for us by the composition of his 
hymn, “Lead, Kindly Light,’ Newman 
returned to England. His brother, Francis 
Newman—of character of mind and personal 
history so different—had returned from 
Persia, where he had been engaged in Chris- 
tian missions, only a few hours previously 
This was on a Tuesday. The following 
Sunday, July 14th, Mr. Keble preached the 
Assize Sermon in the University pulpit. It 
was published under the title of “ National 
Apostasy.” “I have ever considered and 
kept the day,” writes Dr. Newman, “as the 
start of the religious movement of 1833,” 
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that is, as the start of the movement which ~ 
has had its later development in what is — 
called the Ritualism of the present day. 
Notwithstanding, however, the pronounced — 
ecclesiastical position of Keble, it is not, after — 
all, as a party leader that his name will go — 
down in most lasting and reverent fame to — 
the generations of the devout and the thought- — 
ful. Even when a certain dimness may have 
fallen over the. theological and ecclesiastical — 
differences of fifty years ago, the “ Christian — 
Year ” will inspire thought and holy purpose ~ 
in minds that have passed to positions very 
different indeed from those held by the | 
writer. In numberless Nonconformist homen 
the verses of Keble are a treasured po $ 
and they who are bound by no law of ecclesias- 
tical ceremony find all the homely days of — 
the common year more Christian, or more — 
fitted to be Christian, through the medita- :. 
tions and aspirations which the verses supply. ¥ 

This is the more naturally the case, that— 
it seems clear, both from internal evidence 
and from Keble’s own statement in the pre- — 
face to the ‘Christian Year,” that the 
detached poems are very far from having, — 
in all cases, been suggested by the incidents 
of the days and festivals to which they are. ie 
referred in the volume, but, having been — 
independently formed in the meditative mind : 
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of the writer, they were afterwards adapted 
by the introductory or closing verses to the 
special festivals to which they were alloted. 
And having said this much I am free to go 
further, and to say that I believe there is a 
certain advantage in the observance of a 
Christian year, if it is made without super- 
stition, and with some latitude and freedom, 
such as is indicated in the “‘ Christian Year,” 
although probably not cherished by the 
writer ; that in the fixed thought of the first 
coming of Christ, and the preparation of the 
world for that advent; of His entrance into 
the sorrows and the joys of earthly life; of 
the temptation, the passion, the death, the 
resurrection, and ascension of the Lord; in 
the commemoration of the great gifts of 
Pentecost ; in tracking the footsteps of the 
ministry of Christ, as is done during the 
Sundays after Trinity, and in receiving some 
of the treasured teachings of His Spirit 
through the Apostles; .in the remembrance 
of the holy saints and servants of God, 
whose work and sufferings are recorded for 
us in the New Testament; that in all this 
there is an advantage not altogether lost by 
many Nonconformists, who, at all events, 
in their private thought and devotion, are 
not altogether regardless of a Christian year. 
And to the more thoughtful and cultured 


Se 
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of young men and women I could recom- h 
mend no book more likely, as a daily “Com- — 


panion for the Devout Life,” to be a help 


to a true service in the Kingdom of God, — 


than the ‘“‘ Christian Year” of John Keble. 


‘Tt is a book,”’ says Bishop Barry, “ which ~ 


leads the soul up to God, not through one, — 


but through all, of the various faculties 
which He has implanted in it, appealing to 


the mind by its insight and thoughtfulness, ¢ 


to the conscience by its righteousness, lofti- 
ness, purity of tone, to the imagination by 


that intuition and reproduction of beauty 


which is the true poet’s gift, and to the 


heart by the spirit of humble and trustful a 


love.” * And so, great as was Keble’s in- 


fluence as a leader of party, the nobler life 


of the man, I venture to believe, was seen — 
still more in the long and patient village — 


ministry in the parish of Hursley, and in 


those frequent, nay, constant meditations — 


66 


under “‘ the eye of God’s word,” as he would 
himself have said, which have given his 
sacred verses as a heritage to God’s universal 
Church. 

True as was Keble’s poetic gift, and, 


indeed, partly because he was to it so true, — 


it is not exactly as a writer of hymns that 


* «« Companions for the Devout Life,” The St. James’s Lecture, 
Second Series, 
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Keble is known. The poems of the “ Chris- 


_ tian Year” are to be read—and here I may 
_ say that ninety-five editions appeared during 


Keble’s life, a ninety-sixth edition, which 
he had himself prepared, appearing imme- 
diately after his death, while editions of 


_ many kinds have followed—they are to be 


s 


read rather than sung. The beautiful hymn, 
“Tn all things like Thy brethren, Thou,” 
and “O Lord, how happy should we be,” 
have in some of our older collections, been 
wrongly attributed to Keble, when they were 
really by his friend, Professor Anstice, the 
mistake probably arising from the fact that 
they first appeared in “‘ The Child’s Christian 
Year,’ which was recommended by Mr. 
Keble, but was not edited by him. “ O God 
of mercy, God of might,” that tender com- 
munion hymn, and “ There is a book, who 
runs may read,” are among the few hymns 


which the poems of the “Christian Year,” 


have contributed to our hymnals. And the 


- Morning and Evening Hymns, “O timely 


happy, timely wise,” and “Sun of my soul! 
Thou Saviour dear,” stand pre-eminently 
out as having an assured place in the affections 
of our worshipping congregations. 

The verses however, which form our familiar 
hymns are both parts of much longer pieces. 
The quietness of tone in Keble’s verse has 
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“often: been Aueoed The motto of t 
printed on its title-page, is “ In quietness 
in confidence shall be your strength.” 

- -one mark of this quietness is most certa 

seen in Keble’s almost filial love of Natw 

“a And none can fail to see that in this | 

a disciple of, and fellow-worker with Wo: 
worth. And so the pieces both for “‘ Mornin 
and ‘‘ Evening” in the “ Christian Year” 
begin with allusions to Nature, ‘Hues of 
the rich, unfolding morn,” is the first 
of the piece for morning, and presently there — 
is mention of the “fragrant clouds of dey s 
and the “rushing breeze,” 
That danceth forth at opening day, 
And brushing by with joyous wing, 
Wakeneth each little leaf to sing. 
And the piece for evening begins— 


’Tis gone, that bright and orbed blaze, ee 
Fast fading from our wistful gaze ; Eh 
Yon mantling cloud has hid from sight , 
The last faint pulse of quivering light. 


4 
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In darkness and in weariness 

The traveller on his way must press, 
No gleam to watch on tree or tower, © 
Whiling away the lonesome hour. 


And then there is the outburst 


Sun of my soul! Thou Saviour dear, AS ¥ 4 
It is not night if Thou be near ; aes 
Oh! may no earth-born cloud arise, tee 


To hide Thee from Thy servant’s eyes. 


me , t . we 
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‘ ~ Taking the hymn as it generally appears : 


in our collections, the first, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth verses* ought never to fail of being 
sung in our congregational worship. The 
other verses gather about these with secondary 
thoughts. The fifth verse takes us to a wider 
sweep than can be found in our own little lives. 
We are part of a greater Church, to .whom 
amid all peril and trial—as the Church of 
_ God must be ever tried—the great deliverer 
>» is near. 

Thou Framer of the light and dark, 

Steer through the tempest Thine own ark ; 

Amid the howling, wintry sea, 

We are in port if we have Thee. 


And in the “Christian Year,” there is, 

in a footnote, reference to the passage in - 
the Gospels which I daresay has already come 
to the minds of some of you: “‘ Then they 

’ willingly received Him, into the ship, and im- 
mediately the ship was at the land whither 

they went.” This verse in the “Christian = 
Year” is followed by two verses bearing 
reference, the first to “the rulers of this 
‘Christian land,” and the second to the minis- 

ters of the Church, commended to Him who 


* The verses—Sun of my soul! Thou Saviour dear, 
Abide with me from morn till eve, 
Thou Framer of the light and dark, 

If some poor wandering child of Thine, 
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endured and loved beneath His 
burthen borne so meekly up the hi 
scorn.” And what burden lies on the hearts 
of these? Are they not the bearers of | : 
“voice divine,” and do they not ure 


’ Tf some poor rere child of Thine | 
Have spurned to-day the voice divine, 
Now, Lord, the gracious work begin, 
Let him no more lie down in sin. ; ia < 


Never let Keble’s evening hymn be su 
without this prayer—this anguished pra 
for those who have till now rejected gra 
And if we pray for the sinful, we pray 
ourselves. We separate not ourselves — 
from another. Going back to the rou 
the first of the two evening hymns | wh 
now have been before us, we will toge 
Says Come, Friend of Sinners, thus a 
with me.” 


VIII. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE AND THE 
ENDLESS ALLELUIA. 


**O may I join the choir invisible.”,—George Eliot. 
“ The sands of time are sinking,’””"—Samuel Rutherford. 


“Man goeth forth unto his work, and to his labour until the 
evening,’—Psalm civ. 23. 


“ And there shall be no night there,”’—Rev. xxii. 5. 


_. We have felt unable to speak of our evening 
- hymns without once and again having our 


thoughts directed to those shadows which 
gather over all earthly life as for each way- 
farer in the pilgrimage there is at last the 


appointed path through the valley of death. . 


Though the lessons have been for life’s busy 
day, we have ever been gently reminded 
that the busiest day must close. And the 
sacred verses which are now before us are 
not strictly speaking evening hymns. How- 


- everit may have been with us, hitherto, now 


certainly we must be led beyond the evening 
of our common days to thought of that even- 
tide of life which need not be dark to us if 
we have learnt its secrets. 
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Christ : ‘‘ Learn of me.” Jesus Christ “ hat 
_ abolished death, and hath brought life 

- immortality to light through the ene 
_ It is possible to say these words as if t 
were the dry-as-dust article of a parr 
repeated creed. But death is too dark 
real a shadow over earthly life to be ch: 
away by any formal words. It is in a In 
personal communion with God, in a simp 
loving trust in Christ, that we grasp 
mystery, the holding of which leaves eve 
death a conquered foe. A foe it — 
_ still remain, the last enemy not yet cle é 
changed into a friend ; there may still be t 
physical dread of death, or even mental, ai 
spiritual trouble, uncertainty, enshroudi 
the soul, as the foe is faced, or as the dar 
problems which it presents are scanne 
‘Death may always be a oe but a ace bow 
its sting gone. 


Could there be a greater. contrast th 
between the two whose voices in regard 
the future are now to be set before 1 


more than two centuries ago, the great wit 
to simplicity of faith and practice in 


his “royal and princely King Jesus, 
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days, the willing sufferer who counted his 
exile in Aberdeen as a lodging in the palace of 
” whose 
“sweet sayings,” have brought the balm of 


consolation to numberless suffering and 


striving souls in the generations since, and 
George Eliot pressed with the weight of 


- all modern problems in the inquiring nine- 


teenth century, as its quiet level days of 
perfect freedom passed; her soul, at the 
same time, tenderly sensitive, and full of 
sympathy with common sorrows and every- 
day temptations, whilst she was giving her 
stories to her own times as a kind of education 
in painful introspection, even when they 
gave expression to the sometimes troubled 


and, as some must think, the somewhat shorn 


faith to which alone many in these later days 
seem equal. Could there be contrast greater ? 
Contrast, indeed, there is; but I shall try 
to show not contradiction; the endless 
Alleluias which were the type of the Saint of 
Anwoth and of the Confessor of St. Andrews 
not really dimming the music of the choir 
invisible which was the object of yearning to 
the modern inquirer and teacher. 


The verses which are in a way attributed to 
Rutherford were not strictly speaking his 
composition :— 


a 
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The sands of time are sinking, 
The dawn of heaven breaks, _ 
_ The summer morn I’ve sighed for, 
The fair sweet morn awakes ; 
Dark, dark, hath been the midnight, — 
But day-spring is at hand, 
And glory, glory dwelleth, 
= In Immanuel’s land. 


They are, however, a transference i 
poetic form * of his own words, culled fi 
his wondrous letters and from the -‘ ‘swe 
sayings” of his last few weeks on e 
treasured by those who heard them. 
hymn with which we are familiar com 
four verses of a much longer poem some 
of which refer directly to the cross of pe 
cution :— aC a ee 
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I have borne scorn and hatred, 
I have borne wrong and shame, 
Earth’s proud ones have reproach’d me, © 
For Christ’s thrice-blesséd name ; 
Where God’s seal set the fairest 
They’ve stamped their foulest brand ; 
But judgment shines like noonday 
In Immanuel’s land. . 


the world was not worthy.” 
* By Mrs. Cousin. 
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“Fair Anwoth by the Solway,” was for 
some ten years the scene of the remarkable 
ministry of Samuel Rutherford. Through 
that wide parish, with its scattered popula- 
tion, in nobleman’s mansion and peasant’s 
cottage, he went in and out with all the pa- 
tience and consecrated devotion of an Oberlin, 
whilst in his own manse, and in many a 
secret trysting-place with his Lord, he was 
nurturing a life of constant and quiet con- 
templation, a George Herbert of the Scottish 


_ Church ; and all the time he was laying the 


more deeply the foundation of a scholarship, 


‘and developing a learning which stood him 


in good stead when called to take a larger 
place in the ecclesiastical controversies of 
his day. Nowhere does his life seem more 
beautiful than among the green hills and 
watered plains of Anwoth. It was here 
that he gained so high a place among the 
pastors of the Christian church. Though 
called in a little while to a more prominent 
station, and more distinguished service, An- 


- woth seemed ever to hold the tender place of 


a first love in his heart. And when a “ ban- 
ished- minister’? in Aberdeen, exiled from 
his work by the tyranny of oppressive courts 


__ of law, he would say: “‘I am for the present 


thinking the sparrows and swallows that 
build their nests at Anwoth blessed birds.” 


eS 


Oh! if one soul from Anwoth — 
Meet me at God’s right hand, ~ 

My Heaven will be two Heavens 
In Immanuel’s land. 


For sixteen months Rutherford was silen 
under the oppressive yoke, but in the narrT 


“My Lord Jesus now bestows on me 
honour of suffering for Him, and His: 
prerogatives, for which I have prayed — 
sixteen years. His cross of imprisonment 
a strange place, newly laid on me is somew. 
heavy, when I call to remembrance the m 
pleasant days which my own soul, and - 
souls of others, have experienced in mw 
public ministration, and how many ba 
in Christ are pluckt from the breasts, and 1] 
inheritance of the Lord laid waste. J 
cleanly cross, being attended with 
challenges of conscience, for a timelayhe 
_ upon me; but now it is sweetened and | 
fumed with His love-kisses—with the 
of His Spirit—with the faith of His he 
my sighs and cries—and with the hope 
His granting a speedy deliverance to 
Church.” “TI dare not say but my 
Jesus hath fully recompensed my sadness wi 
His joys, my losses with His own presen 
“IT bless the Lord that all our troubles” 
through His fingers.” ‘‘ How sad a pris 


. — ww boats, Pp? OO Mr , pee? Fe See 
a Niga << Ste, >" * - = + “ : t ‘ra 
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_ should I be if I knew not that my Lord Jesus 
had the keys of the prison Himself.”’ These 
_ are words taken from one or another of the 
wonderful letters of Samuel Rutherford, 
_ which as with some of the Epistles of the 
Apostle Paul formed a new ministry in his 
time of straitened liberty. Three hundred 
_ and sixty-five letters of his have come down 
_ to us, and of these two hundred and twenty 
were written during the time of exile in 
- Aberdeen, and not a few with a note of peace 
- and triumph were dated “from my King’s 
palace.” 
He had not been long restored to his loved 
ministry at Anwoth when fresh separation 
came through the plain requirements of 
the needs of God’s Church, which called him 
to much more public and troubled service 
in Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s, and for four 
years and a half as one of the Scottish mem- 
bers of the famous Westminster Assembly. 
It was here that the somewhat rigid Presby- 
terian drew from Milton the caustic line: 
“New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ large.” 
- But the saintly character of the man is 
preserved amid all differences even among 
brethren ; and like is drawn to like in the 
deeper fellowship which underlies beneath 
the superficial difference. “Of all that 
differ from us,” Rutherford says, ‘the 


ee ee 


- ministry at Anwoth was continued ar 
~mony of a travelled Englishman :—“ I 


- looking man [Rutherford’s colleague, Rob 


fere—was close at hand. ‘“ Man goeth f 


God.” SS 

In his University labours at St. Andis 
Rutherford was not content unless he coul 
unite with them the work of the parish 
minister, and that the spirit of the simpl 


more cultured circles is plain from one te: 
to St. Andrews where I heard a sweet maje bic 


Blair], and he showed me the majesty 
God. After him I heard a little fair 
[that is, Rutherford himself], and he showe 
me the loveliness of Christ.” fie 
When Rutherford was more than si 
years of age, in 1661, the days were gro 
dark for the Church in Scotland, and 
oppressor’s arm was once more aimed at 
faithful confessor. But another remoy. 
with which neither friend nor foe could int 


unto his work and to his labour until 
evening.” Rutherford was summoned t 
appear before the Parliament on a ch 
of high treason, the charge being b 
upon the doctrines of the noblest of hi 
works, written and published sixteen 
previously, and in which he had enun 


Peek Fe Pai a) 
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_ be the true principles of constitutional 
liberty. This work, with perhaps a play 
upon words, be had entitled Lex Rex—the 
Law the King. In it he had argued for the 
prerogative of both king and people, and its 
drift may be seen from the two following 

_ sentences: “ The law is not the king’s own, 
but given him in trust.” “It is true the 
king is the head of the kingdom, but the 
states of the kingdom are as the temples 
of the head, and so as essentially parts of 
the head as the king is the crown of the head.” 
The summons was presented to Rutherford 
as he lay on his sick bed; and the officers 
of justice received a majestic answer of which 
they had little thought. “Tell them,” he 
said, “that I have got a summons already 
from a superior judge and judicatory, and 
I behove to answer my first summons, and 
ere your day arrives, I will be where few 
kings and great folks come.” The Town 
Council of St. Andrews, hearing that he will 
not live, in impotent rage resolve that he 
shall not die within his College, but an 
indignant word is spoken. Lord Burleigh 
rose and said; “‘ Ye have voted that honest 
man out of his College, but ye cannot vote 
him out of heaven.” And now in a few 
remaining days of his life were spoken those 
wondrous words of the dying man which 


of his own letters. Day by day these - 
were recorded and treasured by a few 
dant friends: ‘““O what a Master I 
served! and what peace I have this 
I shall sleep in Christ, and when I a: 
I shall be satisfied with His likeness.”  “ 

arms to embrace Him! I disclaim all t 
God ever made me will, or do, and I 
upon it as defiled and imperfect as cor in 
from me. But Christ is to me wisdon 
righteousness, sanctification, and redem 
The port I would be in at is redem 
through His blood.” “I hear Him sayi 
to me, ‘Come up hither.’ There is nothi 
now between me and the resurrection 
‘ This day shalt thou be with me in Parac 
And then with that clear insight and pr 
sometimes given to the purest of © 


day— “This night will close the door i: 
fasten my anchor within the veil, and T 


church, as generations have lived and wo 
and died: “Glory, glory dwelleth in 
manuel’s land.’’* iS 


* See note C, 
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It is plain that Rutherford lived in the 
light of that glory. He was ever pressing 
_ heavenward. “God hath made many 
flowers,’ he said, “‘ but the fairest of them 


- all is heaven, and the flower of all flowers is 


Christ.” “Travelling to heaven is a well- 
spent journey, though seven deaths lay 
between.” And in the light of this glory 
he lived and looked upon all earthly cares and 
joys. The way was bright as the goal to 
which it went. “J think it is possible,” 
he wrote, ‘“‘on earth to build a young new 
Jerusalem, a little new heaven of this sur- 
passing love.” He praised God amid the 
changes of his earthly lot, and he looked 
forward to the endless Alleluias. If we 
looked for a life that should give expression 
to the Christian’s hope, and to the Christian’s 
steadfastness when anchored by such a hope, 
_ there is no name that we could less falteringly 
_ utter than that of the saintly Samuel Ruther- 
ford. 


We have grown accustomed, during these 


later years, to other voices, and these have 


rebuked the yearning for personal conscious 
éxistence when the earthly career is closed, 
and yet have claimed to speak to us of a gift 
of immortality. It is said we are to live in 

the generations that follow us. No faithful 
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aH 
5 ee 


te 


righteous work shall be in vain. T 
is growing better as it is growing older i 
successive generations of men are born 
nobler conceptions of living. And it is ~ 
this immortality we must fain be cont 


for we know no other. We are imme 
in the race. The Christian dreams must 


en 


in perhaps strange juxtaposition with th 1 
of Rutherford. I know of no words 
set forth that doctrine so beautifully ; 
persuasively as those of that sacred song, 
truly—if we are ready to go beyond 
limits—even a Christian hymn :— Het 


O may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence: live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thonghts sublime that pierce the night like st: 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search — 
To vaster issues. aa ae 


To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing as beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 
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So we inherit that sweet purity 
For which we struggled, failed, and agonised 
With widening retrospect that bred despair. 
* * * * 

This is life to come, 
Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty— 
Be the sweet fragrance of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense. 
So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 


The words are so true because they sprung 
from a heart to which the doctrine was very 
life. ‘I remember how at Cambridge,” 
wrote Mr. Frederic Myers, “I walked with 
her once in the Fellows’ Garden of Trinity, 
on an evening of rainy May ; and she, stirred 
somewhat beyond her wont, and taking as 
her text the three words which have been 
used so often as the inspiring trumpet-calls 
of men,—the words God, Immortality, Duty, 
—pronounced with terrible earnestness, how 
inconceivable was the first, how unbelievable 
the second, and yet how peremptory and 


-absolute the third. Never, perhaps, have 


sterner aspects affirmed the sovereignty of 
impersonal and unrecompensing Law. I 


listened, and night fell; her grave, majestic 


1q 


in the gloom; it was as though she withdr 
from my grasp, one by one, the two sere 


awful with inevitable fates. And when > 
stood at length and parted, amid th 
columnar circuit of the forest-trees, beneath 
the last twilight of starless skies, I seemed 
to be gazing, like Titus at Jerusalem, on 
vacant seats and empty halls—on a Sanctuary 
with no Presence to hallow it, and heaven 
left lonely of a God.” 

Is there no refuge from the sad. ‘mon - 
logue? I would remind you how, if we 
have learnt rightly the lessons of the Christian 
faith, Duty appeals to us with only a ten = 
derer, and so a stronger force, as we let not 
go our hold on the two scrolls of promise. — 
Duty is seen the human reflex of the will 
God. In the way of Duty is eternal life. 
George Eliot herself seemed not altogether 
unconscious of the narrow bounds of a fai 
so desolate as that expressed in the 
words to her companion, if this were <« 
““T have no controversy,” she once wrote 
another friend, “with the faith that 
out and clings from the depths of maz 
need. I only long, if it were possible to n 
to help in satisfying the needs of those w. 
want a reason for living in absence of wh 


| 
<j4 
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has been called consolatory belief. But all 
the while I gather a sort of strength from 
the certainty that there must be limits or 
negations in my own moral powers and 
life-experience, which may screen from me 
many possibilities of blessedness for our 
suffering human nature. The most melan- 
choly thought surely would be that we in 
our own persons had measured and exhausted 
the sources of spiritual good. But we know 
how the poor help the poor.” 

The poor! One source of wealth George 
Eliot had; and all her writings show how 
she would have been the last to deny this 
source. She had been trained and nurtured 
in the simple Christian faith. 

And this needs to be remembered, when 
there is offered us, instead of conscious 


personal immortality, the unconscious im- 


mortality in the better life of the gener- 
ations that follow us ; when it is said that the 
theory is satisfying and inspiring, it needs to 
be remembered that the experiment is being 
tried amid conditions of life that is reaping 
the fruits of altogether another faith. There 
is the influence of Christianity on morals, 
which influence—for good or evil—is a fact, 
even if Christianity be false. Before we 
knew the effects of this theory in satisfying 
the yearnings of the spiritual nature, and in 


-not be taken in place of a simpler Chri 
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inspiring to purity and righteousness 
self-sacrifice, we should need to find a p 
from whom the influence of a Christian _ 
had died away. The very dreams of - 
is called a personal immortality must be n 
more. In the present condition of nation 
life, the sources of inspiration may 
be mistraced. 

And there is one still stronger. reason 
this faith in an immortality, seen onthe i 
survival of our work and service in the be 
brighter lives of those who follow us, | 


~_ 


faith. This belief in earthly survival is 
itself a part of that Christian faith. >"! 
The Christian faith ventures indeed to look 
beyond, within the veil, for the sinless li e. 
It looks for a future which carries within i 1 bo 
the explanation of many a hard discipline, 
many a heavy burden here. It ventures to 
speak hope even to those weighed down kt 
the sense of failure, the consciousness : rs 
hindering mistake. Some better life, de- 
veloped by sad discoveries, may otherwh 
be personally known. But it does not. 
to look on the earthly life that is yet to 
It looks on that life as transfigured in 
wondrous light of the love of God. 1 
Christian does not despise that immorta 
of which the philosophers speak, does 


4 
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reject it. He has that immortality besides. 
He could not reject it if he would. The 
philosophers who, with the urgent entreaty 
of moralists, speak to us of the value of 
earthly life have no advantage over the Chris- 
tian. The Christian must, if true to his own 
faith, receive their word, as perhaps indeed 
they have first borrowed it from him. He 
looks for this double immortality. He presses 
toward the future life and sinless service 
beyond, and he knows there is a continued 
living in the lives of those who follow him 
as no faithful service, no achievement of 
truth and righteousness is left without its 
proper fruit in the nobler, brighter hopes and 
purposes of those whom he may influence ; 


-and in recurrent seed and fruit, even as in the 


ever-changing seasons of nature, the influence 
once set in motion never dies. The simplest 
Christian, even as the most subtle philosopher, 
finds his appointed place in the deepening 
music of the “ choir invisible.”’ 

We need not wonder that the tone of the 


philosophic poet’s verses, although there are 


the sadder notes, is also true and tender. 
“The sadness, after all, is not that of the 
agnostic. There is something known and 
declared, there is knowledge of a life worth 
living. Far away from the poem is the des- 
pair of the materialist. Life is full of spiritual 
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influence. It is not the song of pes 
which we read, a doleful burial of 
hopes. The world is growing better as 
is growing older. There are minds ma 
better by the presence of the dead, oy 


whose evening hymns we have been sing 
have had their own bright place. No 
that place dimmed when Christian faith go 
further still, and dares to hope that in 
resurrection of Christ our Lord there is ple 
of the gathering of all God’s children home. — 
In the poem of George Eliot there is ple 
expression of something different from 
common brotherhood in humanity. There 
assertion rather of a common life, person 
distinctions passing away. For in the lin 
which are indeed the kernel of the whe 
piece :— 
So we inherit that sweet purity 
For which we struggled, failed, and aacanselle 
it is plain, even though there is denial of the 
personal consciousness of the inheritans 
that the “we” of the far-off c 
that are yet to be are the same “we” th 
once were living. We are to be inheritors 


~ 
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ourselves ; even aS now we are not merely 
ourselves, but are the “they” of bygone 
generations which are finding now in our 
achievements the fruits of faithful striving 
long since past. A noble idea, this, of the con- 
solidarity and unity of the life of humanity ; 
but not as though presenting some con- 
ception higher, to be contrasted with the 
Christian idea of responsibility. For the 
Christian faith lays hold, too, of the concep- 
tion of this unity, and of much more than 
this, as the unity involves community. And 
in framing the successive generations of 
holy purpose, and righteous striving, the 
Christian ideas have, by God’s grace, their 
enormous influence. As little as the pure, 
tenderly sympathetic, unselfish life of George 
Eliot is excluded from the total history of the 
creation and development of human purposes, 
can the saintly life of Rutherford, or the 
sacred influences of Keble, and Newman, 
and Lyte, and Sir Thomas Browne, be set 
aside from the human story. Let Christian 
hopes fade, and the atmosphere of the 
unseen universe pass away from the breathing 
of earthly mortals, and soon the earthly 
story must itself fall into lower, sadder, 
darker chapters. There is indeed the choir 
invisible, the music of earthly hopes and 
purity, and purposes growing richer, fuller, 


fruits. But other, higher service yet m 


life more sae for us who ies to 
or as gracious influences fall from gene 
of men who have lived in quiet duty ; 
it is not more difficult to believe ers 
choir invisible, the notes of whose n 
are in life as it is, when ourinward pata 
some vision of that other choir of the 
and the great and the purified and the 
who have passed before us, and yet 
some communion with us, and when we kn 
that the music of earth and that of hea 
through the power of redeeming love, 
tending to form one divinest harmony. 
Will you, young men, live with this he 
burning in your hearts? It is ~with 
desire that you may be led to cherish - 
a hope that I have spoken to you of the sai 
dead, and of some of their evening hy 
So far from forgetting the inheritance 
are to find in the human history which 
are helping to form, I have spoken to y 
of these hymns with special remembra1 
of their lessons for life’s busy day. Wela our 
till life’s evening, and then the work i 
finished, except as it lives in its influence a 


be ; and some of the fruits of past disci 
and service may be in the freshly develop 
life of the worker, in other realms, amid t 
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new conditions in which toil ends no more 


in weariness, for “there is no night there.” 
“TI rejoice to hear,’ wrote Rutherford to 
one, “that Christ hath run away with your 
young love, and that you are so early in the 
morning matched with such a Lord. 


- Be humble and thankful for grace; and 


weigh it not so much by weight as if it be 
true.”” If the young know this communion 


_with Christ, if they are students in the schools 


of Christ, dwellers in His household ; if 
they are workers in His world, and for His 
kingdom, then to them, it may be after 
long service, it shall be given to “hail the 
glory dawning from Immanuel’s land,” and 
to know that highest fellowship of bridal, of 
which, too, Rutherford’s “sweet sayings ”’ 
speak :— 


The bride eyes not her garment, 
But her dear Bridegroom’s face ; 
I will not gaze at glory, 
But on my King of grace— 
Not at the crown He gifteth, 
But on His piercéd hand ;— 
The Lamb is all the glory 
Of Immanuel’s land. 


al pee yon $f 
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Yoae NOTE A. (p. 33.) 
Se Aree Whilst I have given, I believe, a correct int 


of the hymn, and must point out that the popular 
that there is any reference to the dead who ha 
_ before us leaves the last two lines without any 
nection with the verses that precede, and suddenh 
an altogether new idea, it is only right to call atten 
remarkable and characteristic letter of Neqwiinnta wi 
nearly fifty years later, disclaiming, in answer to 
_ quirer, any pretension to recollect what exactly was 
_ mind when he wrote the last two lines. 


The Oratory, January 18, ] 
My dear Mr. Greenhill, 


You flatter me by your cucshale but I tl 
was Keble who, when asked it in his own case, an: 
that poets were not poune to be critics, or to give 


a poet, at least I may wick that I am not bound tor 
my own meaning, whatever it was, at the end 0 
fifty years. 
Anyhow there must be a statute of limitation fo 

of verse, or it would be quite a tyranny if, in an 

_ is the expression not of truth but of imagination and 
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transient state of mind which came upon one when 
e-sick, or sea-sick, or in any other way sensitive or 


Yours most truly, % 3 

Joun H. Newman. nok 

from “Cardinal Newman:” by John Oldcastle. : 
ms and Oates, Fourth Ed. 1885). rare 


: ‘ennyson’s uncertainty as to what actually ¥ was his refer- 
‘ woe the memorable lines at the beginning of the “In _ 
oriam,” written almost at the very same time, 


-“Theld it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, etc.” 


ze the “ Life” by his Son, Vol. II, page 391. 


NOTE B. (p. 77.) 


Both Bishop Ken and Sir Thomas Browne were a 
3 “Wykehamists, although at different times, as Browne was 
born some thirty years before Ken. The “ Religio Medici,” 
_ with Browne’s hymn, was first published in 1643 and Ken’s 
Evening Hymn in 1695. It has been usual to suggest = 
phat any similarity between them is best explained by 
ai = fer earlier Latin hymns which, it is known, were sung by 
the boys of Winchester, and mention is especially made of Les 


Bs “the two hymns: “Salvator mundi Domine,” and “Te es b: 
‘Lucis ante terminum.” But the similarity between the = 
ae + 

Sd 

te 


a ee to the more modern, as will be i 
with the Latin hymns at the close of this nc 
s-\@-+ ideas are naturally common to almost i e 


the first. As well es one say that Keble forh ] 


Sun of my Sout Thou Saviour Pa S i 
It is not ee if Thou be near, 


Hymn. ; 
Browne’s ear was far less musical euake Ken’ 2 
halting metres have, in this case justifiably, been ca 
erably handled to adapt them for choral use. As P 
the “ Religio ” they are as follows : It will be obser 
they are not broken up into verses, nor would the 


a. proper number of four-lined verses. ~ ey 


The night is come ; like to the day, © 
Depart not thou, great God, away, — 
Let not my sins, black as the night, 
Eclipse the lustre of Thy light. 
Keep still in my horizon: for to me 
The sun makes not the day, but Thee. — 
Thou whose nature cannot sleep, 
On my temples sentry keep: 
- Guard me ’gainst those watchful foes, 
: mite A ite 
Whose eyes are open while mine close. 
Let no dreams my head infest, , 
But such as Jacob’s temples blest. 
Whilst I do rest, my soul advance ; ‘3 
Make my sleep a holy trance : + Aah, 
That I may, my rest being wrought, 
Awake into some holy thought ; 
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e And with as active vigour run 

. My course, as doth the nimble sun. 
Sleep is a death, O make me try, 

By sleeping, what it is to die: 

And as gently lay my head 

On my grave, as now my bed. 
Howe’er I rest, great God, let me 
Ree Awake again at last with Thee. 

‘ And thus assur’d, behold I lie 
Securely, or to wake or die. 

These are my drowsy days; in vain 
= I do now wake to sleep again: 

23 O come that hour, when I shall never 
Sleep thus again, but wake for ever. 


The two Latin Hymns referred to (see “‘ Private Prayers 
of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth.” Parker Society Series. 
pp- 153, 156) are :— 


Salvator mundi, Domine, 
Qui nos salvasti hodie: 
In hac noote nos protege, 
Et salva omni tempore. 


Adeste nune propitius, 
Et parce supplicantibus : 
Tu dele nostra crimina, 
Tu tenebras illumina. 


Ne mentem somnus opprimat, 
Nec hostis nos surripiat : 
Nec ullis caro, petimus, e 
Commaculetur sordibus. 


Te, reformator sensuum, 
Votis precamur cordium, 
Ut puri castis mentibus 
Surgamus a cubilibus. Amen. 


Te lucis ante terminum, 
Rerum Creator, poscimus : 
Ut solita clementia 
Sis presul ad custodiam, 
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Procul recedant somnia, — 
: Et noctium chamtacwahee a 

ate st Hostemque nostrum comprime, 

Ne polluantur corpora. ie 

Presta, Pater omnipotens, f 

mph Wa Per Jesum Christum Dominum: — a 

ies Qui tecum in perpetuum my he 

+ ilps te Regnat cum Sancto Spiritu. Amen. if 


NOTE C. (p. 132) 


doubted if they were actually so. - Shortly after 
his friends published some account of his last d 
have before me a copy of this, in a later edition [A. 

appended to what is called the Thirteenth edition of “J 
‘Redivivus,” that is, “The Letters of Rutherford 
appendix is entitled: ‘‘Some of the Last Wo 
Rutherford; containing some Advices and Exhe 


his Death. February the last, 1661.” 
almost inclined to suspect some mistake in th < 
as the reminiscences refer only to days of March. In 
diately preceding this appendix is another: “ Mr. Rut 
ford’s Testimony to the Covenanted Work of Reforma 
(from 1638 to 1649) in Britain and Ireland.” And 


SHAT 


testimony was prepared Ws a few weeks before ae: 
tl 


has been a ieunelotande of the date feral the “ 
to the “ Last Days.” The simplest explanation : 
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~ of Rutherford’s last sickness. In earlier editions of the 
“Testimony,” a copy of which [a.p. 1711] is in the 
_ British Museum, the “Last Days” is printed as if 
part of the “Testimony,” without any break or 
fresh title. “He uttered,” we read at the outset, 
-_ “many savoury speeches in the time of his sickness, 
__ and often broke out in a sacred kind of rapture, extoll- 
__ ing and commending the Lord Jesus, especially when his 
_ end drew near; whom he often called his blessed Master, 
his kingly King.” The first date definitely named is 
“March the seventeenth,” theu “the next morning” he 
is visited by his colleague “Mr. Robert Blair”; and, in 
the course of the day, “ Mr Blair, who loved to hear Christ 
~ commended, with all his heart, said to him again, ‘ What 
think ye now of Christ ?’ to which he replied, ‘ I shall live 
and adore him: glory, glory, to my Creator, and to my 
' Redeemer, for ever: glory shines in Immanuel’s land.” 
__ This seems to have been a day of much rapture and other 
words are given, spoken to various friends.. It was “in 
the afternoon of that day,” he spoke of going away “ina 
sleep, by five of the clock in the morning.” And as he 
had said, soit was. He passed away the next day, on the 

nineteenth of March. 
Modern biographers put the death on March the 29th. 
_ The discrepancy is only apparent, and is due to the allow- 
ance which has to be made for dates preceding the intro- 
duction into Great Britain and Ireland of the New Style 
in 1752. For the seventeenth century the difference from 
the Old Style was ten days. The year is given correctly, 
1611, for Scotland preceded England in harmonizing what 
is called the legal or civil year, which formerly commenced 
on March 25th, with the historical or popular year, and by 
an Act of the Privy Council under James VI., January 1, 
1600, became the first day for both years. This change 
for England was not made till 1752, by the same Act, 
passed in Parliament the previous year (24 George IL), 
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150 ‘OUR EVENING ‘AY. 


which ordered the adoption of the New St 
Britain and Ireland, the difference botmee 
_ by that time being eleven days, so that Sey 
had to be immediately followed by Sep 
of September 3rd. The same Act, 
- of Scotland ninety-one years previously, } 
England January Ist, 1752, should bring 
line with the historical year. 


ERRATUM. 


On page 150, line 6, for ‘‘ ninety-one,” 
“one hundred and fifty-one.” 
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